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BITBRALT BD. 


THE INFANT BRIDAL. 


BY AUBRAY DE VERE. 

Two neighbouring countries had been engaged in hereditary wars for a long 
series of years, till at length their respective sovereigns fell in single combat, 
each by the hand of the other; leaving, the one an only son, the other an only 
daughter, both infants. The hostile passions of the two nations being sobered 
by the sad catastrophe of the duel which was to have decided their quarrel, it 
was agreed that the foundations of peace and amity should be laid in @ mar- 
riage between the two infants—not a very unusual species of arrangement in 
the middle ages * The first part of the tale describes the devastation and the 
woes and hatreds which had attended what had hitherto seemed an intermina- 
ble warfare. In the second part we have the nuptials thus solemnized :— 





‘ While the young bride in triumph home was led, 
They strewed beneath her litter branches green ; 
And kissed light flowers, then rained them on a head 
Unconscious as the flowers what all might mean. 

Men, as she past them, knelt ; and women raised 
Their children in their arms, who laughed and gazed. 


That pomp approaching woodland villages, 
Or shadowing convents piled near rivers dim, 

The church-bells from grey towers girt round with trees 
Reiterated their loud wordless hymn ; 

And golden cross, and snowy choir serene 

Moved on, old trunks, and older towers between. 


An hour ere sunset from afar they spied 

The city walls: dark myriads round them clinging : 
Now o’er acarpeted expanse they glide ; 

Now the old bridge beneath their tread is ringing : 
They reach the gate—they pass the towers below— 
And now once more emerge, a glittering show ! 


O, what a rapturous shout receives them, blending 
Uncounted bells with chime of human voices ! 

That fortress old, as on they wind ascending, 
Like the mother of some victor chief rejoices. 

From every window tapestries wave ; among 

The steep and glittering roofs group above group they throng ! 


The shrine is gained. Two mighty gates expanding, 
Let forth a breeze of music onward gushing, 
In pathos lulled, yet awful and commanding ; , 
own sink the crowds, at once their murmur hushing. 
Filled with one soul, the smooth procession slowly 
Advances with joined palms, cross-led and lowly. 


Lo! where they stand in yon high, fan-roofed chamber— 
Martyrs and saints in dyed and mystic glass, 

With sumptuous haloes, vermeil, green and amber, 
Flood the fair aisles, and all that by them pass : 

Rich like their painter's visions—in those gleams 

Blazoning the burden of his Patmian dreams ! 


A forest of tall lights in mystic cluster, 

Like fire-topped reeds, from their aériel station 
Pour on the group a mild and silver lustre : 

Beneath the blessing of that constellation 
The rite proceeds—pure source whence rich increase 
Of love henceforth, and piety, and peace. 


Small was the ring, and small in truth the finger ! 
What then? the faith was large that dropped it down ; 
A faith that loved not on low Earth to linger, 
But won from heaven a perdurable crown. 
A’germ of love at plighting of that troth, 
Into each bosom sank, and grew there with its growth. 


The ladies held aloft the bridal pair ; 

They on each other smiled, and gazed around 
With unabashed delight and generous air, 

Their infant browe with golden circlet bound. 
The prelates blessed them, and the nobles swore 
True faith and fealty by the sword they bore. 


Home to the palace, still in order keeping, 
That train returned ; and in the stateliest room 
Laid down their lovely burden, all but sleeping, 
Together in one cradle’s curtained gloom ; 
And lulled them with low melody and song ; 
And jest past lightly ‘mid the courtly throng.” 


If the spirit of Spenser were to revisit the earth, in order to see what had 
been done in his own way since he left it, he would find nothing that would 
give him more pleasure than this. Nor is the childhood that follows this infancy 
,ess delightfully depicted :— 


“ Ah, lovely sight ! behold them—creatures twain, 
Hand-in-hand wandering through some verdant alley, 
Or sunny lawn of their serene domain, 
Their wind-caught laughter echoing musically ; 
Or skimming in pursuit of bird-cast shadows 
With feet immaculate the enamelled meadows. 


Tiptoe now stand they by some towering lily ; 
And fain would peer into its snowy cave : 
Now the boy bending o'er some current chilly, 
The feebler backward draws him from the wave ; 
But he persists and gains for her at last 
Some bright flower from the dull weeds hurrying past. 


Oft, if some aged priest the cloister crossed, 
Both hands they caught; and bade him explicate 
(That nought of good through idlesse might be lost) 
At large all duties of the nuptial state. 
And oft each other kissed with infant giee, 
As though this were some great solemnity. 


In some old missal sometimes would they look, 
Touching with awe the illuminated page ; 


* Our readers may perhaps remember Froissart’s account of the marriage of John 
son of the Earl of Cambridge, and Beatrice, daughter of the King of Portugal :—‘ A: 
the weddynge of these two chylidrene there was made great feaste amonge the lordes 
and prelates of the realme , and as younge as they were they were layde toguyder ia 
one de.’—vol. i. p. 389: Lord Berner's Transiation. 


And scarce for tears the spectacle might brook 

Of babes destroyed by Herod's murderous rage. 
Here sank a martyr in ensanguined vest ; 
With more familiar smile there beamed the Virgin blest. 


Growing, their confidence as quickly grew : 

Light pet and childish quarrel seldom came. 
To make them lighter yet and yet more few, 

Their nurse addressed them thus—an ancient dame— 
‘Children, what perfect love should dwell, I ween, 
*Twixt husband and young wife, ‘twixt king and quzen. 


‘The turtle, widowed of her mate, no more 
Lifts her lone head ; but pines, and pining dies. 
In many atomb ‘mid yon cathedral boar, 
Monarch or knight beside his lady lies ; 
Such tenderness and truth they showed, that fate 
No power was given their dust to separate. 


* Rachael, not less, and Ruth, whereof men read 
In book ordained our life below to guide, 
Loved her owo husband each, in word and deed 
Loved him full weil, nor any loved beside. 
And Orpheus too, and Pyramus, men say, 
Though Paynim born, lived true, and so shall live for aye. 


* What makes us, children, to good ange!s dear ? 
Unblemished truth, and hearts in sweet accord. 
These also draw the people to revere 
With stronger faith their king and sovereign lord. 
Then perfect make your love and amity 
Alway ; but most of all if men are by.’ 


Such lore receiving, ofttimes hand-in-hand 

Those babes walked gravely : at the garden gates 
Meantime the multitude would flock and stand, 

And hooded uuns looked downwards from their grates. 
These when the princes marked, they moved awhile 
With loftier step and more majestic smile— 


Or sat.enthroned upon some broidered bank 

(The lowlier flowers in wrecks around them thrown), 
Shadowed with roses rising rank on rank : 

And there, now wrea'hed, now leaning into one, 
They talked, and kissed, again and yet again, 
To please good angels thus, and win good men: 


At twelve years of age the boy follows the standard of the Cross to Pales- 
tine ; and, after some years spent in the wars, to his great honour and glory, 
he returns to the home and wife of his childhood : 


“ Strange joy they found all dey in wandering over 
The spots in which their childish sports had been ; 
Husband and wife whilome, now loved and lover, 
A broken light brightened yet more the scene ! 
Night came: a gay yet startled bride he led, 
Old rites scarce trusting, to the bridal bed. 


No more remains of all this grand old story. 
They loved with love eternal ; spent their days 
In peace, in good io man, in genuine glory. 
No spoils unjust they sought, or unjust praise. 
Their children loved them, and their people blessed— 
God grant us all such lives—in Heaven for aye such rest! 


But ye profane and unbelieving crowd ! 

Who dare to mock our childish bridal, cease ! 
Make answer first, and answer make aloud, 

Unblest was that which gave two kingdoms peace ! 
Much less, much less the high souled Muse approves 
Grey hairs in rage and hate than infant loves !’ 





REFLECTIONS OF LIVING NOVELISTS, 
BY GALLIO 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 

Most of Marryat’s romances remind one of the French gentleman, who was 

introduced to the Melton Mowbray squadron, and who, desirous to be stamped 
| as a worthy member of that daring band, declared that he had brought down 
with him a horse who took such high jumps, that the rider felt perfectiy ennuyé 
with remaining so long up in the air. History proceeds to state, that whatever 
merits the hunter might possess, those of the huntsman were more apocryphal, 
| for he tumbled off at the first gate. But this part of the story does not apply to 

the Captain. 

Unquestionably, however, there is another distinguished foreigner upon whose 
style Captain Marryat has formed his own—the Baron Munchausen. I do not 
know any novelist except the latter whose hero goes through such supernatural 
adventures as those of Marryat’s creations. The cat with nine lives is an 
ephemeral anima! compared to the Captain’s wielders of the cat with nine tails 
They are charmed like Ladurlad (votary, by the way, of Marryatali,) from the 
weapons of strife—fire will not burn them, and water will not drown them 

| Blowing a midshipmite up is an ordinary amusement with captains, but our 
| Captain blows him up with gunpowder, and does not think be has done any- 
thing out of the way. A medical student, whom Abernethy was examining, 
replied to the inquiry, ‘‘ What should you do if a man were blown up with gun- 
powder?” Oh! I don’t know; | should wait till he came down again.”, 
That is what the Captain does; he blows up his hero—and waits. The motto 
on the Manx coin should be that of each of the Marryat heroes—quocunque 
jeceris, stabit—for the hero always comes down on bis legs 

It is very curious, too, that all his characters talk the most excellent common 
sense in the midst of al! these sky-scraping, moon-raking adventures. M’Cul- 
loch walking with Adam Smith to meet Ricardo, could not be more sagely sen- 
tentious than Marryat’s midshipmen, popping up and down the companion lad- 
der, or sitting disconsolate in the middle of the Mediterranean, after murdering 
the crew of a felucca. Wonderful wisdom comes ovt of the mouths of his 
“ babes and sucklings,” though, | dare say, some people remember Peter Sim 
ple’s friend’s delicate remark as to the onlp thing Ae ever saw come out of such 
places. 

“Where the deuce did you come from'” inquired another sea captain, as 
an unfortunate sailor, who had lost his hold, tumbled from a considerable height 
upon deck, at the feet of his commanding officer. ‘* Please your honour,” said 
the poor man, rubbing the damaged portion of his person, “ I came from the 
North of Ireland.” Phat is very much the sort of question and snewer which 
pao an between Captain Marryat’s characters after their extraordinary ¢sca- 

2. 

There is certainly a great deal of real fun in his books, bot it is not his sea 
fan which is the most amusing. The best lsugh which is to be got out of any 
of Marryat's novels is to be found in Jacob Fauhful. The scene in which domi- 








nie geto drovk is worthy of Smolleu. It occurs to me ) 
down, iv the last named novel, a rule which requires ee > 
makes one of his demoiscelles say that a gentionan who bas once kissed a you 
lady never afterwards bears any real malice against her. The creed soun 
amiable; but if this is the case, how does the Captain account for the bitter- 
nesses of matrimonial life ' 

Mr. Midshipman Easy is as choice a specimen of the inextinquishable hero 
as the novel is of the author's style. In the very first page the latter plunders 
Joe Miller of an old but admirable anecdote, and then the young gentleman is 
started into life. His adventures as a mere boy are enough to kill most men 
bat ** amid the torrent, tempest, and, as | may say, whirlwind" of hie fort many 
he is steadily pursuing bis education; and the author, afer havir g beat and 
banged, and battered him about to his heart's content, turns bim out at the end 
of the book, completely convinced of the doctrine which it uw the end of the 
book to enforce —namely, that men are not and cannot be equal 

Percival Keene is another of the Lne Kiinguishables, bat a much less respect- 
able one than Mr. Easy. There are some good points about him, but bis self 
ishness renders him peculiarly disagreeable. His aristocratic father, Captain 
Delmar, is a very well drawn character, and his enduring haughtiness, which « 
death bed cannot subdue, is so carefully sustained, as to become at Iast rather 
a credit to him than a fault in bim. ‘The very nature of Percival must heve 
been one which Lelmar would, from his own, bold in contemptuous dislike ; 
and bis dying without acknowledging the boy, increases my regard for him. 
* The Captain's a bold man,” as Peachum says, and burns gunpowder as if it 
were pastiles. In the outset of this very book we have Master Percival plac 
powder under the chair of his schoolmaster, and blowing him into the air. A 
he himeelf afterwards jumps into the sea at the very moment his own vessel is 
blown to pieces ; 

Marryat and the Americans. He wrote a book with the avowed purpose, not 
merely of doing the cause of democracy all the mischief in his power, but of 
actually exciting family feuds among the Yankees. He declares that he in- 
tended that an American wife should read his landations of the female portion 
of the republic, as compared with *‘ the worser half it,” and should be able to 
say in her next conjugal quarrel, * You know I'm « great deal too good for you, 
sir; and Oaptain Marryat says so.” A more determined attack upon the 
Penates of an enemy was perhaps never made. Whether this amiable desire 
on the Captain's port has ever been fulfilled, 1, of course, am ignorant ; but that 
most American ladies might, with perfect justice, make such a speech to the 
males with whom it is their misfortune to be connected, | most potently be- 
heve, from the*specimens of Transatlantic sex whom | have met here and ia 
England. 

That sflelt between Martyat and Noele excited a good desl of laughter at the 
time. The correspondence was entertaining. Mr, Neele sent his remem- 
brances to the ladies of Captain Marryat’s family, and the latter returned the 
civil intimation that such a message was the more obliging, inasmuch as Mr. 
Neele had never seen any of them. I don't remember what led to the actual 
outbreak, but I do remember that the Capt. refused to fight Mr. Neele because 
the latter was a barrister. ‘This plea was untenab'e, for, much as I dislike bar- 
risters and all other varieties of the 'aw, (except the present Lord Chancellor,) 
I am bound to say that they have a right to be shot at. Moreover, Marryat, as 
a philanthropist, ought to have eagerly embraced an opportunity of disabling a 
lawyer. 

I was told an odd anecdote of the Captain, which seems, unlike the above 
affair, to prove him more daring than gallent The thing happened in M—— 
Street, Berkeley square, where a young lady was induced to allow one of her 
very pretty little fingers to find its way into the Sast place where one would 
look for such things—the mouth of the valiant Captain. He threatened to bite 
her; she, somewhat too trustfully, as it proved, dared him to the deed. The 
result convinced her that, if her hand was not precisely, like that of Ellen 
Douglas, ‘on a lion's mane,” her finger was between his teeth, and the lesson 
lasted her for some time after the Captain had ceased to call at the house. 

You cannot make a revolution with rosewater, and considering what the 
British sailor is before he is made a British sailbr, you ought not to expect a 
delineator of blue jacket manners to invest his “ brawny boarders’ with the 
gene of parlour boarders. But Marryat is by no means coarse in the language 

@ puts ivto the mocths of his common sailors, it is among his officers t wy +4 
sometimes uses terms rnd evokes ideas which are not peculiarly adapted to the 
drawing room. His love of roystering fun induces him to find it in mere horec 
play, and in scenes in which a reader can see little but vulgarity. The se 
in Midshipman Easy, par exemple, in which the moral, “ duty before decency, 
is enforced, appeared to me not ludicrous, but only coarse, and defacing a clever 
book. I cannot see the use of flying in the face of the ordinary delicacies of 
civilized life, where you've “ got no good moral to give in exchange,” as Mr. 
Smith says 

He is a capital Tory, to judge from his writings. In England, where you 
make politics the standard by which you judge everything, from play-acting 
upwards, (it was only the other day that | saw, in an English weekly paper, 
fling at Macready and Knowles for being Radicals!) this is an important point- 
I should like to kaow whether the march of intellect, or the Milleniom, or any. 
thing else, will ever induce you to adopt a more philosophic system of eriti- 
cism! Ido not anticipate that it will, but that you will go on to the end of 
time, checking the play-bill, the Academy catalogue, and the publisher's list, 
by the “ correct copy of the poll-books at the last general election.” Confound 
your politics ; as for your politicians, to judge by Galignant’s elegant extracts 
from your papers, they have all been coufounded long since. I was, I believe, 
speaking of Captain Marryat, but as / also believe I have nothing to add, I shall 
add it 








From the Quarterly Renew 
RUBRICS AND RITUAL OF THE CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND. 
Amidst many awfal and some alarming rare of the social and moral 
condition of this country, there is one which affords # powerfal and precious 


counterpoise of consolation and hope—we mean the visible, and, we trust, sub- 
stantial increase of religious feeling which has recently developed itself so ex- 
tensively and so vigorously amongst the members of the Established Charch, 
and especially in the higher and middle classes. The coldest statistical eye 
cannot hesitate to admit the testimonial facts ;—the fuller attendance on every 
occasion of public worship, and the multiplication of those occasions—the more 
willing adhesion to reverential forms—the more exact observance, both public 
and domestic, of the Sabbath—the growing disfavour and discoursgement of 
profane or even idle amosements—the spread, we had almost said the fashion- 
able vogue, of religious literature,* and the diffusion of—if we may venture to 





* That is a remarkable fact, and which deserves a larger develo, {than we can 
now give it; we cen here only observe that the drawing-room a tables, on 
which ten years ago were to be found a dozen volumes of novels oF , and per- 


chance two or three only of @ graver sort, will now exhibit a majority 
religious or educational topics, and the rest on art—popular science history, or 
travels—with a rare romance of the old school quite effi by the religious novels 

Mr. Gresly or Mr. ¥ (whose St. Antholin is a little in its way,) and « still 


tran Year” and the “' Lyra Aportohea”—in short os we have said in the text, 








rarer volume of secular poetry, much less read than its devotional rivals, the “ Chrio- 
7 
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ems Lo have become somewhat turaily f We have taken the 
to count and class the various works edverused in the last ‘ Quarterly Ad 
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employ 4 metaphor on such an ocecasion—a kind of Christian tint over the 
general aspect of society. We are not speaking of manners only :-—Coarse- 
pees and levity, which our grandfathers a and our fathers tolerate, 
bad been gradually discountenanced by good breeding and gvod taste, but they 
are now more perfectly excluded from society under a conscientious sanction ; 
and even in the rising generation, among the young «nd the gay, we see fre- 
quent indications of a desire to refer even the decencies of manners to higher 
motives, and to adapt themrelves to that sacred standard, to which taste 
and good breeding are at best but subordinate and accessory. e have no 
desire to exaggerate the extent or the efficacy of this religious movement We 
do not pretend that it has as yet had any considerable influence on the great 
masses of the people—our present evidence restricts it to the Established 
Church, and even there, to the more intelligeut classes, where it us rather to be 
described as an increase than an extension of the religious sentiment—though 
there has been extension as well as incresse—but we need not say that any con- 
siderable change in the habits and feelings of the influential classes, either for 
better or worse, must have a corresponding and more or less diffusive effect 
all around them; but particularly when the change is for the better—for then 
the influence acts more direc\lv, more zealously, and more boldly: even the 
most profliga’e shrinks from an imitator, while the good are proud of a proselyte. 

We do not deny that this religious excitement may have been sometimes 
carried to enthusiasm and excess, which it is not, in this place, our object 
either to expose or excuse—all we wish at prevent is to record the fact of this 
great religious movement, and our conviction that it is the most remarkable 
and important event in the history of our church and our country since the 

Restoration. We can scarcely except the institution of the Methodists—to 
hich, indeed, the prerent movement bears, ip many points, a strong analogy ; 
and one of those points is, unfortunately, th er of a serious and mischiev 
ous schism, which, se usual, the overflowin | have tended to produce 
It ie one of the penalties of human frailty plio optimi pessima—that 
the best things are liable to the greatest ab where there is zeal, there 
will too often be passion—where passion, blindness—where blindness, mischief. 
Si. Chrysostom says, somewhere, that people indifferect about religion give no 
trouble; it is only the zealous who become schismatics. This is very true, and 
a consideration of this natural characteristic of keen and enthusiastic spirits 
should render us at once more vigilant against schism and agitating schismat- 
ies, snd more indulgent towards the victims of a pious but misdirected zeal. 


OXFORD TRACTS. 

It has become a kind of fashion to attribute this religious movement to what 
are cajled the Oxford Tracts; and the Tractarians seldom fail to claim, and 
their opponents have not in general given themselves the trouble of contesting 
that they have at least this merit. But our own experience, and, we should 
have thought, that of everybody above thirty years old, must negative (his pre- 
tension, and a slight historical sketch of the growth of this devotional feeling 
amongst us will, we think, satisfy our readers that it comes from a higher and 
earlier source than the Oxford Tracts 

The experience of the last century in Roman Ca holic Europe, and the pre- 
seut state of religion in Germany, sufficiently attest how wise, how salutary, 
and how effective, has been the via media of the Church of England between 
the absolute claim to infalliability on the one hand, and the total renunriation 
of maternal authority on the other We have seen these two systems, appa- 
rently so irreconcileable, converge rapidly into infidelity in its widest scope and 
ite most odious forms; while it is the just pride of the Church of England, that, 
amidst all the diversities of apostasy which have distracted continental coun- 
tries, she has kept the great body of her people together, and has shown that 
@ religion neither blinded by bigotry, nor bewildered by self-sufficiency, but 
walking with its cyes open, by the light of reason, in the paths of faith, is never 
eafer nor stronger than at the day of trial, and rises invariably to the level of 
the emergency which requires its exertions. Even the growth of Dissent, if 
it draws away something in numerical account, that might otherwise have be- 
longed to the English Courch, gives to the church itself a great stimulus; and 
certainly never could the physical axoim, that ‘ action and reaction are equal 
and contrary,”’ be more justly applied to morals, causes and effects, than to the 
activity which seems always to vivify the Church of England in proportion to 
any danger with which she 1s threatened. Prophetic indeed was the emblem 
which we find on the title page of King Edward's‘ Injunctions’ in 1547—a 
fountain whose waters are thrown up and distributed by hydraulic pressure, with 
this motto, “ Dum raxmor arroLior.” 

But without any immediate pressure or crisis, the Church of England had 

been for many years rapidly advancing, both in scriptural knowledge and prac- 
tical piety, when che became suddenly and deeply, and, we must admit, not 
idly alarmed for her very existence as an establishment. The ‘ Roman Ca- 
tholic Relief Bill” in 1829, whatever may have been its politioal necessity, was 
to the great body of the Church a stunning blow, which she had not recovered 
when she was further menaced by the accession of the Whigs to power in 
1830—their immediate and unscrupulous patronage of all dissenting interests 
—the predominance endeavoured to be given to the dissenter in the national 
representation, and the long series of legislative invasions of the rights, prop- 
erty, and dignities of the Established Church which were announced—and 
many of them perpetrated—under the fallacious pretence of Church Reform. 
The apparent danger of the Church induced her children to cling around her 
with a closer affection ; and the religious movement, already in progress, now 
developed itself with great energy and success. 

But while the Church was in these apprehensions from external enemies 
she was menaced with a very serious danger from some who professed to be 
her triends ; the Reform delusion extended into her Liturgy, and there were 
mot wanting clergymen who, either stimulated by personal vanity, or thinking 
it their interest to fall in with the prevailing mania of the day, or foolishly 
hoping to conciliate the antagonists of the Church by concession, became 
warm, though fortunately very weak and inconsistent advocates of a Liturgi- 
eal Reform, which, if it had been authoritatively attempted in the spirit in 
which it was proposed, might have dissolved the Church. Our readers, we 
hope, have not forgotten the part that we took in that controversy There is 
mo retrospect in our critical career that gives us more satistaction—for we 
have had reason to believe that we were in some degree instrumental in ar- 
resting what appeared at the moment so formidable an epidemic. That is now 
ten years since ; but such are the rapid vicissitudes of that spirit of change 
which arrogantly and falsely entitles itself public opinion, that whereas we 
were then called forth to defend the Liturgy from wild latitudinarian innova- 
tions, we are now, by the very same principle of sare super vias antiquas 
which then actuated us, urged to protest against the opposite error of giving 
the Liturgy and its Rubrics ar interpretation so narrow, so punctilious, and, 
we must add, so unsound, as would in some instances defeat the very objects 
which the interpretation professes to promote, and would abrogate the wise 
and wholesome usages by which, in the majority of our congregations, ancient 
forms have been happily adapted to modern circumstances. 

But we must not anticipate. 

It was amidst the alarm which all the circumstances we have alluded to had 
excited throughout the whole Church of England and Ireland that'a few indi- 
vidual clergymen at Oxford—not leading, as has been supposed, but led by the 
—_— feeling—began that series of publications now commonly called the 

cts; bat we should not disregard their proper title—which corroborates 
the explanation we have given of their origin—“ Tracts ror tHe Times.” In 
justice to the earlier Tracis this shou'd not be forgotten ; for if we find these 
writers throwing themselves violently and injudiciously into certain extreme 
@pinions, it was the result of a natura! impulse to counterbalance the extreme 
@pposite opinions with which they were contending. They feared that the 
power of the State, guided by dissenting influences, was about to oppress and 
degrade the Church, and they were driven—we may almost say instinctively 
—to seek strength for the Church within herself by a return to the principles 
and practices of those ancient times when her intrinsic force counterbalanced 
—nay, defied—the power of the State. This, we are satisfied, is the explana. 
tion, and to some extent the excuse for the deference of the Tractarians to 
ancient authorities of a very doubtful character, and their desire to restore doc- 
trines, forms, and prayers which they supposed to have belonged to the Catho- 
fie Church, and to have been unfortunately lost to us through the interference 
of the State in the arrangements that followed upon the Reformation. They 
were wrong, we are satisfied, both theoretically and practically, in this view 
of the subject; bat we think it right to suggest it as the best apology which 
ean be made for the original error which led by easy steps to their subsequent 
aextravagances 

The nrst Tracts, therefore—really “ Tracts for the Times'—fell in with the 
feelings, first, of increasing devotion, and, secondly, of pious alarm, which had 
been already developing themselves throughout the church, particularly with 
young persons of both sexes, and, above all, with young clergymen, or those 
who destined themselves for the sacred office. All these, the Tracts found 








and we find that of 556 works advertised, the following were the number in each class 
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ready to kindle at a touch, and the zeal of the writers grew hotter and hotter 
at the flame they exciied—till at last, growing blind at the blaze, they have 
burned their own fingers, and very nearly, if not actually, set Gre to the church. 
This seems to us the sum of the merits and demerits of the Tractarians. They 
have helped to develope and extend the s rong religious feeling which was al 
ready in progress, and to guide it into the deep channel of systematic piety ; 
and they have contributed to spread throughout the whole clergy, but particu- 
lariy ite younger members, an improved taste of theological learning—a strict- 
er altention to their ritual duties—and a higher and more spiritualized sense 
of their sacred character and fonctions Bot, on the other hand, many of them 
—and, unfortunately, amongst these are the leaders of the original movement 
—have been by degrees carried away into excesses, in matters of both docirine 
and discipline—and all in a Popish direction—which appear to us quite extra- 
vagant; and which render it our duty to interpose whatever of argument our 
reason can suggest, and whatever of authority our known affection and attach- 
ment to the church may give us towards resisting a schism which, springing, 
or being supposed to spring, originally from laudable intentions, received a de- 
gree of countenance and assent from many influential friends of the church, 
who have subsequently become alarmed at the gradual, we might almost say 
insidious, development of principles really hostile, amd of ceremonies alto- 
ge'her alien to the spirit of the Church of England 

We do not mean on this occasion to pursue the Tractarian controversy, nor 
indeed to enter into any merely doctrinal topics. Now that so large a propor- 
tion of the prelates of our Church have passed official judgments in the shape 
of Visitation Charges on these points, it would be presumptuous in us to say 
more than that the general results of these judgments is the—we believe we 


trines which had been by sober private English Christians suspected to have a 
Popish tendency. We have no less than thirteen of these Charges in a pamphlet 
form before us—those of the bishops of 


London, Gloucester, 
Durbam, Exeter, 
Winchester, Ripon, 
Lincoln, St David's, 
Llandaff, Chichester, 
Chester, Worcester, 
Oxford, 


besides those of the Primate and Bishop of Down in Ireland, and the Bishop of 
Caleutta ; and although in the unconcerted opinions of so many men of differ- 
ent ages, tempers, habits, and views, diversities of detail are inevitable, their 
accordance, wherever the main points of the new controversy are treated, is in 
principle complete. The Tractarian discussion occupies a greater or less pro- 
portion of the different charges, and is variously handled. Some make to the 
authors of the Tracts a larger, and others a more scanty, acknowledgment of 
good intentions and good effects; one or two seem to question both. Some 
speak with more, and others with less anxiety, as to the degree and extent of 
the error, and with more or less indulgence or severity of different portions of 
the ‘Tractarian system; but att are condemnatory—and are written, generally 
speaking, with a moderation, charity, learning, and dignity creditable to the 
personal character of the prelates, and recommendatory to the general concur- 
rence of the judgment they pronounce. This is a most important fact, which 
we recommend to the dutiful attention of the clergy—that the bishops have 
unanimously condemned every article of Tractarian doctrine that they have 
nad occasion to discuss; and that those who adhere to these doctrines are in 
opposition to the united opinion and authority of the prelates of the whole 
Anglican Church. In truth, we believe that these charges have given all the 
distinguishing tenets of doctrinal ‘I ractarianisin a death-blow :—and we trust 
that we may safely say that, however a few unreflecting or over-imaginative 
persons may persist in some foolish singularities either of doctrine or ceremo- 
ny, there is no longer (if ever there was) any danger of extensive apostacy or 
serious schism; and we are sanguine enough to bope that little—comparatively 
little—now remains, and that in a short period nothing will survive of this 
Tractarian agitation, but a renewed confirmation of the soundness of the Angli- 
can doctrine as enshrined (‘ve use the metaphor advisedly) in our Articles, and 
a better understanding and a stricter observance of the original forms or real 
intentions of our Anglican rubrics 


THE LITURGICAL OFFICES. 


But though we decline to enter into doctrinal details which are exhausted, 
and we trust settled there are many questions of Tractarian origin concerning 
forms aud discipline which have occupied the public mind, and which, though 
put forward as the auxiliaries and visible types of their doctrinal errors, do not 





seem to us to have been fully discussed, and certainly not satisfactorily settled. 
The Bishop of London alone has entered, to any extent, on this part of the sub. 
yect, probably because the spirit of innovation has been most prominent in his 
diocese. ‘The other bishops have but slightly adverted to these ritual matters; 
nor has there been as yet given any general view of the whole of this large and 
most interesting subject. Some, as we think, very important points have not 
been at all noticed, and on others hardly any authoritative decision has been 
pronounced. We think, therefore, that we shall perform a duty not unaccepta- 
ble to our readers, and we humbly trust not unserviceable to the Church, if we 
review the discussion of the principal questions which have been raised on the 
Canons and Rubrics, and endeavour to give—(to use old Durandus’s title, but 
not, we hope, to imitate his fancies)—a rationale divinorum officiorum, in con: 
tinuation, as it were, of the article on Liturgical Reform which we have just 
mentioned. It has been asserted by the Tractarians, and too hastily, we think, 
admitted by some of their opponents, that the Church of Eogland had fa'len 
into a laxity of discipline—a slovenly negligence of her rituals—which required 
those very strong alternatives, which, however, they recommended to the cler- 
gy and the public as mere restoratives. We deny the premises, and of course 
the conclusion. 


may say—unequivocal and unanimous condemnation of all the Tractarian doc- | 








Without at all undervaluing, but, on the contrary, rejoicing in and partaking 
the general interest which these subjects have excited, and the anxious desire 
for the integrity of the Liturgical ollices, we are glad to be able to say at the 
outset, that the laxity complained of is greatly exaggerated, if not altogether 
misstated—that the deviations from the ritual are much fewer and of less im- 
portance than has been popularly supposed ; and that it will require, we think, 
no greater exertion of commoa sense and candour to bring about a good un- 
derstanding on most, if not all, these Rubrical differences. 


But before we arrive at these details, there is a grave preliminary question 
to be disposed of. By what law, and before what tribunal, are we to try the | 
cause’? The strict Rubricans will say the Canons and the Rubric are the law, 
and convocation should be the tribunal. Now we will readily concede the first 
of these propositions—the second we must question. We admit the articles, | 
canons, and rubrics are the law—established and sanctioned by the supreme | 
power in church and state—but not all, at this day, of the same practical au- 
thority. We must observe that these three codes, as we may call them, are 
specially adapted to the three great branches of church concerns—the Articles 
are doctrinal—the Canons disciplinal—and the Rubrics ritural ; bnt rites, and, 
above all, discipline, are liable to change and derangement from lapse of time 
—change of habits—some variation in the received meaning of words*—and | 
many new and unforeseen combinations of circumstances: and the rubrics and | 
canonst having been originally made at different periods with different objects, 
and subsequently much varied, it is not surprising that taken, at the present 
day, collectively, they should appear in some points inconsistent ;—and so we 
must eertainly admit that they are, if they are to be constructed, agreeably to | 
the recent fashion, strictly to the letter, without reference to the equitable in- 
terpretation and successive modifications which they have received from the | 
practice and usages of the church—which practice and usages ought, in our 
opinion, like precedents in the courts of law, to be admitted to explain and de. 
termine whatever may be obscure or conflicting in the literal expressions. But 
under the feeling we have described, it is not surprising that the clergy, much 
alarmed for the safety of the church, should have been led to look into the ru | 
brics and canons with a critical eye ; and—according to the various tempers of | 
nen who reject the authority of usage, and cling to the /ifera seripia—some are | 
found to be obscure—some have been treated as obsolete—some as contradic- 
tory—some that one man thinks imperative, another interprets as discretional : | 
and so forth. Now, though all such variances and their practice! consequen- | 
ces have been, we are satisfied, greatly exaggerated, they have had the injuri 
ous effect of producing something like schismatic discrepancies in the actual 
performance of the divine services in different parishes ; and the awakened 

| 


spirit of our congregations, justly dissatisfied with these new-ma le difficulties, | 
calls loudly for their solution and settlement ; and reqthres that a uniformity of 
practice, regulated as nearly as possible by the ancient standard of the canons 
and rubrics, should be re established throughout the whole charch 

The call is naturally addressed to the Bishops. Some of them had elready 
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partially anticipated! it by diocesan advice and admonition: but a desire has 
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been manifested for some more general 


and authoritative d 
has revived another still graver question, on which we think is ane ng 


few (not hasty) words. é situation of our clergy, and particu 

, in regard to Church Government, cqpsemcia the eisieg eae 
ch and state, rather anomalous, and does afford at first sight some counte 
nance to, or at least some palliation fur, the complaints too warm!y and too re- 
sentfully made by some of the Tractarians. —and more soberly by cooler head i 
—of the want of a sufficient authority within the church for her own 4 sation 
and guidance. The clergy by the common law are entitled to assemble with 
every Parliament in their own two Houses of Convocation ; and in the Eccle- 
siastical Law we read of ‘a National Synod, the church’s representative, for 
denying the authority of which the penalty of excommunication is imposed ’ 
(139th canon). But convocation has long ceased to have any real existence 
and a National Synod (distinct from convocation) has never bee " 
in modren times. 


__ It does certainly appear something worse than absurd, that assemblies form- 
ing integral parts of the Coustitution—necessary, as it would seem, to good 
ecclesiastical government—indecd essential to the very idea of a Ghana 
expressly sanctioned by law—should be, the one wholly disused, and the other 
periodically convoked for no other purpose than to be instantly dissolved It 
is therefore very natural that, whenever any such difficulties as those we are 
now discussing occur in Church matters, there should revive amongst the 
clergy (and in many of the laity also) a feeling of dissatisfaction at so Violent 
an inconsistency between the theory and practice of the constitution anda 
strong desire that Convocation, at leest, should be allowed to perforin its natu- 
ra! and legal functions. This feeling, however, generally dies away with the 
crisis that prompts it; and a more sober consideration satisfies men’s minds 
that, like many other anomalies of our constitntion and condition, the practical 
result is the wise one. Instead of an occasional crisis, which produces tempo- 
rary regret at the absence of the Convocation, we shonld inevitably have’ if 
Convocation were to be restored to the actual exercise of its theoretic powers 
a constant agitation in the Church—a never-intermitting fever of feud and fac- 
tion, more intense, tore uncon'rollable, and more passionate than that which 
parliamentary elections and debates create in the political world; and a deve- 
1 pment, we fear, of individual vanity, paradox, and ambition, which could not 
fail to multiply sects, schisms, and contentions, and, within no long period, to 
scatter the Church, and religion itself, to the winds—not of heaven ! We need 
not, for our present purpose, enter into any details on this subject. We know 
that the broad opinion which we thus summarily express will be unpalatable to 
many, particularly the clergy—to some, for instance, that we ourselves know 
amiable and most respectable persons, of the bes: intentions, warm piety, and 
great abiliiies—yet the very men, we ere convinced, whose heat and talents, if 
developed and excited in a popular and elective assembly like the lower House 
of Convocation, or indeed in either house, would proba sly give the Church, the 
country, and themselves, reason to curse the day im which Convocation ‘was 
recalled to activity. 


nN attempted 


The objections to a Synod, though not so many nor so strong, are still so 
serious that common sense, ani the experience derived from all the synods 
councils, and conferences which have ever been held, have convinced mankind 
that, however plausable in theory, such assemblages are mischievous in prac- 
tice, tending always to widen breeches, and sure, if we may be allowed so 
homely an allusion, to make more holes than they stop. 

On the other hand, the independant action of our bishops, each within his 
own diocese, and pro re nata, which in theory seems unpropitious to unity, and 
deficient in collective authority, has, however, by the prudence and piety of the 
prelates, and by the blessing of God, sufficed to maintain as inuch practical 
union, and uniformity of doctrine and discipline, as perhaps in this free country 
and with the self-sufficient spirit of modern times, can possibly be realized—in- 
finitely more, we are well assured, than could have been preserved through the 
debates, and divisions, and rivalries of synods and convocatious. It isa great 
advantage in the existing system, that by attaching to each bishop individual 
respous bility, it is not only made imperative on the government to select credit- 
able persons for the Episcopal bench, but the persons so selected are stimulated 
to a diligent maintenance of their position and character, and to a constant and 
active interest in the atfairs of the whole Church, as they are expected, on 
every ade quate occasion, to pronounce their own separate opinions, ¢ cathedra 
and are debarred from the convenient shelter which want of learning, or of 
zeal, or of judgment, can so easily find under the collective impunity of an 
assembly. 

And, again, this kind of seriatim judgment, pronounced by our bishops, has 
a much greater effect when it happens to be, as it generally is, nearly or alto. 
gether unan'mous : it is, if we may use the expression, a volunteer unanimity, 
which cannot be suspected of being produced—as even the verdicts of juries 
too often are, and as the decisions of a Synod would be—by weariness of the 
duty, by indifference as to the result, or by a lazy deference to the opinions and 
importunity of other busier men. Then, again—these opinions, so respectable 
and so respected, claim yet no exemption from, but indeed rather invite, freedom 
of discussion ; they pretend to no infallibility, and command, we are satisfied, a 
greater deference from the very circumstance of being liable to the full ordeal 
of criticism and question. In the course of this article we shall have to ex- 
emplify this advantage, or, as perhaps some may think it, disadvantage, by 
venturing to question the opinions of an individual bishop for whom we fcel the 
greatest public reverence, and, we may even add, private regard. And, 
tnally, this personal responsibility and liability to public observation serves to 
check inconsiderate interference in light or unimportant matters, and reserves 
the ultima ratio of Episcopal interference for cases that really require it. 

These are some of the causes which, in our opinion, have superseded the 
necessity of convocations and synods in the English church, by a safer substitute, 
and which have given, under God, the bench of Anglican bishops so high 
a station in the Christian world; but it is not to be denied that this safer 
substitu'e 1s liable to be somewhat tardy and imperfect in its operation. On 
subjects of doctrine it is perhaps better for the peace of the church that it 
should be so; but in matters of general discipline we cannot but think that 
more of concert and collective authority would be occasionally desirable, and 
that for this end somewhat more than has lately prevailed of private and pre- 


| vious consultation among the prelates might be advantageously employed. 


Every one knows that such has been the practice in some important and re- 
markable cases, in which the archbishop has occasionally invited the advice 
and assistance of some of his brethren, selected either for personal considera- 
tions (for even among men of similar merits, there will always be room for 
choice,) or, as in the sudden and momentous case of the Seven Bishops, be- 
cause they happened to be at hand: we believe that until the last dozen years 
something of this kind was habitually practised, and we venture, with unfeigned 
deference, to suggest that some such closet convocation might now be usefully 
employed to settle more clearly and authoritatively than has been yet attempted 
the doubts which have arisen on the construction and practice of some of the 
Canons and Rubrics : and we suggest it on this occasion because, in fact, the 
decision of most of these cases 1s by the Rubric itself vested in the Bishop, 
and, ultimately, in the Archbishop ; and it is obvious that, whatever is finally 
decided for any one diocese, should be extended to the whole Anglican Church 
at home and abroad. It is, for example, not seemly—if the matter be at all 
worthy of Episcopal interference, as we think it certainly is—that a preacher 
should be enjoined to wear a white gown at one end of London Bridge, anda 
black one on the other—which must be the case till the Bishop of Winchester 
shall have adopted the Bishop of London's views, or, which we rather hope, 
the Bishop of London may reconsider the case, and revert to what has been, 
we think we can show, the undeviating practice in parish-churches at least 
since the Reformation. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Though we decline entering into any questions of Tractarian doctrine, there 
is one pont in some degree doctrinal to which we have already alluded, but 
which we must more particularly notice before we enter into the detail of the 
Tractarian innovations, because it seems to us to be a strong symptom of that 
indirect approximation to Romanism which is our main objection to the whole 
Tractarian system—we mean the prominent aud emphatic reverence with 
which they use the term Catholic, contrasted with the low, disparaging, and 


leven repudiating tone in which every thing Protestant is mentioned. 


All Christians using the Apostles’ Creed acknowledge themseives to be 
members of one holy Catholic or Universal Chureh—and so “all who profess 
and call themselves Christians are, in this view of the matter, and according 
to the interpretation of our Liturgy, Catholics. But the Roman Church, 


lwhich acknowledges no salvation out of its own pale, which recognises no 
other church than itself, and treats all the rest of Christianity as heretics, 
arrogates to itself the exclusive title to Catholic. The premi-es are false, but 
the conclusion is logical, and they who believe they are the only church may 
very naturally pride themselves in the title of Catholic On the other hand, 
e Reformed churches have never pretended to be exclusively Catholic, and 
e they cenied the Church of Rome to be the ( bolic, they ad ed it to 
z Catholic Church— they therefore were not very ze 1s in stick for a 
“ being, im their view, common to ail, could be no distinction to 
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of the “ Roman Cat s*—we heard, in common parlance, of notling but 
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“Cc ‘es”—*“ Catholic Emancipation” —the “ Catholic Question”-—“ the 
me eae and so forth. ” was in this state of things that those 
pious persons. to whom we have already siluded, thought it expedient to 
remind the Chorch of England of ber own claims to the title of Catholic, snd 
began to call her the Catholic Church im a manner more emphatical and pecu- 
liar, and more in the style of the Romish pretensions, than the Anglican 
Church had ever before heard of. Our old divines, indeed in their controversies | 
with the Romish theologians, who insisted on their own Catholicism as a/| 
proof of our heresy, retorted upon them that we were “as Catholic and even 
more Catholic than they,”* and always insisted that we were & Catholic 
Church in doctrine, though our proper denomination was the Anglican Church. 











This innovation—or, rather, this equivocal application of an old term—though, 
on maturer consideration, it appears to have been at first unnecessary, and 










to read these to his friends, and complimented Munden, junior, by saying that 
he was “a good listener.” In private life Mr. Knight was a most respectable 
man, an exemplary hasband and father, and devoted to his domestic circle, 
from which he rarely removed 

Having already invoked Tom Dibdin's muse, we will give another instance 
of the readiness with which hc summoned her to his aid. We must premise 
that actors were (perhaps, are) engaged by the season, or for a term, but paid 
by the night—1. ¢. for every night that the theatre continued open—which did 





| not include holidays, Lent, &c., and the accident of death im the royal family, 


when all theatres are closed out of respect. 
about two hundred nights ; those, therefore, who, in forming an estimate of an 
actor's income, would endeavour to arrive at it by multiplying fifty-two by the 
amount of his weekly salary, will see that they could only obiain an erroneous 


eventually mischievous—met, as we all know, a pretty general acquiescence, | result, not to mention the sick clause, to which we have before alluded. ‘The re- 
and was adopted by parties in the Church of England who agreed in that alone. | mainder of a performer's emoluments consisted of his country engagements, 
Those who orizinally broached it, did so, we have now reason to suspect, with and his benefit. To make a good benefit, it was necessary to enter into convi 


the view of facilitating ovr re'urn to the doubtful traditions and obsolete | vial society, and to have a large circle of acquain ance. 


usages of early times (which, if rich in piety, were pitiably over-tinctured | 
with superstition,) and of so far, at least, approximating to what Rome calls 
Catholicism. On the other hand, the most zealous antagonists of Rome were | 
very ready to strip her of whatever authority or reverence the exclusive title 
of “ Catholic” might be supposed to confer. So that the most opposite opin. 
ions seemed to concur on this new nomenclature, and we ourselves on more 
than one occasion, as our readers may have observed, did not hesitate to em- 
ploy this now popular denomination ; but we did so, certainly, with no view 
either of approximating towards or of further receding from Rome. _ We need | 
not here enter into any critical or theological examination of the various senses 
which ingesious men have given to this term—which, be it observed, is a 
merely secular word, not occurring anywhere in the Holy Scriptures. Suffice | 
it to say that the Church of England uses it as it was used in the earliest 

ages of the Christian Church—as nearly synonymous with Orthodox,t and as | 
desigr ating that Apostolic Cherch to which in the Apostles’ Creed we profess 

our devotion ; but when, in the further development of the system in which ths 

apparently innocent innovation took its rise, we saw that the title thus em- 

phatically bestowed on the Church of England was on meny important occa- 

sions used in the peculiar sense given it by the Church of Rome—when auri- 

cular confession was talked of as Cathol/c—when a more rigid observance of | 
fasts than had been usual in the Church of England was preached up as Catho- 

lac—when the priest’s praying with bis back to the people, contrary to every 
form and principle of ‘common prayer,” wes recommended and practised as 
Catholic—when burning tapers at noonday on the Communion-table of an 
English parish-church was pronounced to be Catholic—when we heard of a 
bishop interfering to rebuke a clergymau for having a sort of cross sewed on 
the back of his surplice, by way of conforming to Catholic example—when we 
heard of an English clergyman actually proceeding with a crucifix in his hand 
to administer the Sacrament to a ‘ying parishioner more Catholico—when the 
Church of Engiand was described to be in a state that required “ means of 
recovery and re-establishment to make her a pure branch of the Catholic 
Church”—when, in short, we saw both ceremonies and doctrines which have 
hitherto “distinguished the Roman from the Protestant Church, all delibe- 
rately patronised and systematically characterised as Catholic—how could 
common seuse resist the conviction that the word Catholic was by this new 
school used in a meaning to which the Church of England never can subscribe ! 
Who could doubt that the term so applied was used not in honour and reve- 
rence of the Churh of England, but on the contrary, in diminution of her autho- 
rity, and in countenance of the old papal anathema that our Reformation was 
no better than an anti-catholic—that is, an anti-apostolical and anti-Christian 
heresy? It is therefore not the use but the abuse of this term, coupled with 
so many more than suspicious circumstances, that excites our distrust. For 
our own parts we cannot better express our opinion on this point than in the 
words of Archbishop Secker :— 

“Churches that differ widely in several notions and customs may, notwith- 
standing, each of them be truly Catholic churches. But the Church of Rome, 
which is one of the most corrupted parts of the Catholic Church, both in faith 
and love, hath presumed to call itself the whole Catholic Church—the univer- 
sal Church; which it no more is than one diseased limb, though perhaps the 
larger for being diseased, is the whole body of a man; and by attempting to 
exclude us, they take the direct way to exclude themselves, unless God 
impute their uncharitable way of thinking and acting, as we hope he 
will, to excusable ignorance and mistake. The Chureh of Englands pre- 
tends not indeed absurdly to be the whole Catholic Church, but is un- 
doubiedly a sound and excellent member of it. So that we have much 
better ground to call ourselves Catholic than they, were such names worth dis- 
puting about—wHIcH THEY ARE NOT; only one would not flatter and harden 
them by giving them a title which they both claim unjustly, and turn into an 
argument against us.—Secker’s Fourteenth Lecture on the Catechism, Works, 
vol. vi., p. 138. 
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***The Chureh of Rome is called a Catholic Church, and the Bishop of Rome a 
Catholic Bishop; yet other Churches and other Bishops may be as Catholic or more 
Catholic than they.”—Archbishop Bramhall’s Just Vindication, P. 1. Dis. ii 

+ This sense is found in St. Augustine, and many other fathers, and seems indeed 
its mest common sense: see Bishop Pearson’s notes. It is in this sense that Bishop 
Beveridge entitied his discourse of the Thirty-nine Articles, ‘* Ecclesia Anglicana- 
Ecclesia Catholica ; or the Doctrine of the Church of England consonant to Scripture, 
Keason, and the Fathers.’ Take—in addition to the very terms of his title—one or 
two out of a hundred instances. He translates a decree of the Elibertine Council— 
Nec inter CATUOLICOS connumeratur qui pascha. pentecoste ct natali Domini non communt- 
cavit \Gratian)—* Neither is any numbered among the othordor who at Christmas, 
Faster, and Whitsuntide, doth not communicate.” And the word Catholicus, in another 
decree (ofthe Council of Agde) to the same point, he translates ** Catholic, or ortho- 
doz.” — Beveridge on the Thirty-nine Articles, vol. ii. p. 339. 





MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH SHEPHERD MUNDEN, 
COMEDIAN. 
BY HIS SON. 

York, Bath, and Liverpool have generally been the nurseries whence the 
London managers sought for new prodigies. Mrs. Siddons may be said to 
have come from Bath, though she had been in London, unregarded, for a short 
period before; Mr. Young, from Liverpool and Manchester; and to Tate 
Wilkinson, and York, the metropolis was indebted for Mrs. Jordan, Emery, 
Mathews, Fawcett, Knight, and Lovegrove. The interview between Mr. 
Lovegrove (who will be mentioned hereafter) and Wilkinson, when the former 
solicited an engagement, was curious. Wilkinson had the habit of calling peo. 
ple by wrong names,—a habit which he adopted from Rich, who was the mana- 
ger of Covent Garden Theatre in his early days. Even Garrick is reported not 
to have been free from this affectation. Rich, who knew little of acting, 
chiefly depended upon pantomime, in which he was a great proficient (playing 
Harlequin himself, under the fictitious designation of Lunn), was incessantly 
pestered with troublesome applications on the part of new claimants for public 
approbation. He was an eccentric man, and used to carry about with him a 
large black cat. Being desirous of reflecting a little before he committed him- 
selfin his answer to any of these aspirants, he used to stroke the back of the 
cat, exclaiming, ‘* Poor pussy!” and in a moment or two say, “ Well, sir, 
what do you want with me!” Wilkinson stole thie peculiarity, for the pur- 

ose of obtaining notoriety. When Mr. Lovegrove was introduced, he found 
ate occupied in knocking a nail into the wal! to hangup his watch. Without 
discontinuing bis employment, or looking at his visitor, ‘Tate said— 

** What parts can you act, Mr. Musgrove ?”—* I act Hamlet, sir.” 

“Mr Kemble ects Hamlet, Mr. Corgrove. What else 1” 

** Othello, sir.” 

** Iudeed ; bat can you knock a nail ‘in the wall, Mr. Cox 1” 

Wilkinson was accustomed to sit in a snug corner of the gallery to witness 
the effect of the performance. He had a son, who entertained a great predi- 
lection for the profession, but was a very bad actor. One evening Wilkinson, 
in his favourite seat, overheard a sailor say to another, 

* Jack, that’s a d—d stick; I've « great mind to hiss him.” 

* Do,” said Wilkinson ; “ [ll give you half a crown if you will.” 

It was done accordingly, and old Tate came down to the green room to en- 
joy the effect. Seeing his son walking up and down the room in great dis- 
composure, he inquired what was the matter. 

“Sir,” replied the victim, ‘‘ some scoundrels have hissed me off the 
stage.” 

* | know it, my son,” replied the senior, “ I psid them to do it 

From York Mr. Knight came to London, making his début in Timothy 
Quaint and Robin Roughhead ; the latter part he played very finely; the es- 
sence of Mr. Knight's acting was a feeling of good humour which he enter- 
tained toward all mankind. He was very clever in decrepit old men; bat in 
country boys he chiefly excelled. Thre greatest representatives of countrymen 
that have been seen during the last half century were—the first Knight (who 
certainly surpassed his successors), Emery, and little Knight. Emery was a 
very fine actor in more than one line ; but in countrymen he was always a York- 
shireman. The late Mr. Kean, ina criticism as ingenious as it was well ex- 
pressed, ssid, “ Emery is the countryman of the inn yard ; but Knight is the 
countryman of the woods.” The two Jatter possessed other accomplishments 
besides acting. Emery was a tolerable musician, (we believe he played the 
violin mm the orchestra at Munden’s theatre), and he sketched very well. 


Knight also was a good draughtsman, and no mean powers of litera- 
ture. He wrote some dramatic pieces, ad most of his own songs. He used 


Incledon, from the 
advantage of his vocal powers, always had the first benefit in point of amount, 
and Munden the second. It has been said that Munden was as frequently 
seen upon ‘Change, about benfit time, as the merchants who “ most do congre- 
gate” there; and this has been attributed to him as humuliating:—we cannot 
see upon what grounds. Though all his friends knew he had tickets in his 
pockets, he never solicited anybody to take them; and, to tell the trath, many 
of those who asked for them, forgot to pay. Among Munden's city acquain- 
tance was the late eccentric Win Geary Salte, Esq. This gentleman was an 
extensive Manchester warehouseman inthe Poultry. He Tad kept what he 
called open house on Saturday for half a century. The company at this time 
consisted generally of Sir Nathaniel Dance, (who gallantly beat off the French 
squadron under Admiral Lincs, in the Indian seas, and saved the East India 
Company's home fleet—in this action Munden's son. Valentine, was present,) 
of Mr. Sharpe,M. P., the friend of Canning, better known as Conversation 
Sharpe; Wm. Ramsbottom, Esq. M. P., Mr. Jonathan Brondett, Mr. Mun- 
den and his son Tom, and of some other expected guests, and a customer or 
two, who might drop in about dinner time. /’unctually as the hour came grace 
was said, and a round of beef placed upon the table before the chairman, a 
huge plum pudding occupying the space before his nephew, who faced him.— 
The host helped himself, and the joint was passed to his guests in succession, 
who did the same. After dinner, Joe Munden was called upon for a song, and 
the hour of nine arriving, the guests rose simultaneously, and departed. One 
Saturday morning, Munden, happening to be at rehearsal, met Tom Dibdin, 
who had been reading a comedy, and bethinking himself of his good-natured 
host, asked Dibdin to improvise something appropriate, giving him the general 
outline. Tom took up a pen, and, without hesitation, put down on paper the 
following 


“BIT OF SALT. 


‘Of songs about war, and political folks, 

We all have grown tured, and stale are our jokes ; 
Then sbove common subjects suppose we exalt 
The Mase at this season to sing about Savr. 


* For many a relish to salt we're in debt ; 

Without him no salt to your porridge you'd get, 

Plum puddings and black ones, like beer without malt, 
Would, in winter and summer, be flat without Salt. 


** Being all honest Britons, why, ‘tis my belief 

That all round me are fond of a good round of beef; 
Yet what beef would, like ours, without any fault, 
Have been kept fifty years, if it wasn't for Salt 


‘* When Saturday comes, we to joy give @ loose, 
When the pouliry we seek is not turkey or goose, 
But brave cut-and-come-again, who wouldn't halt 
At the house hospitality seesons with Sali? 


“ Neither Cheltenham, Epsom, nor Glauber I mean, 
Nor salts that are volatile, acid, marine ; 

Yet Joe Munden’s odd ditty, whate’er you may call’t, 
Should please, since each stanza boasts genuine Salt. 


“Tn the hall of our host may good fortune prevail,— 
Long, long may he live, and his spirits ne’er fail ! 
May old Care be interred in the family vault, 

While the sweetest of bumpers we fill shall be Salt.” 


Nobody but Dibdin would have written such a song, and nobody but Dibdin | 
When the call came, Munden, who had care- | points from Henderson 


could have written it off-hand. 
fully committed the stanzas to memory, broke forth in this unexpected ditty.— 
Mr. Salte, with looks of astonishment, exclaimed, ‘* Wiy, why, why, Joe, where 
the devil did you get that from?” and believed it was an ex/empore efiusion 

Mr. Salte was much esteemed by King George the Fourth, and was visited 
at his handsome villa at Tottenham by some members of the royal family. He 
left a daughter and a nephew. Though reputed very rich his property being 
invested in bad securities, did not realise much. He beqneathed legacies to 
most of his intimates, among the rest, one of a hundred pounds to his friend 
Munden, which, under the circumstances was never claimed. 

It cannot be a matter of surprise that the differences between the public 
and the proprietors of Covent Garden theatre, during the inaction of the 
Drury Lane proprietors, now dormant as their patent, which was termed by 
the lawyers * The Sleeping Beauty,” should have suggested to others the 
speculation of athird theatre. Accordingly, a petition was presented to the 
House of Commons, and leave given to bring in a bill; and another pettion 
was laid before the Privy Council, praying for a charter of incorporation. This 
petition having been referred to the Attorney and Solicitor Generals, who re- 
ported that it would be unadvisable to grant such a charter, the petitioners 
prayed to be heard by counsel before his Majesty's Privy Council, which per- 
mission was granted, and the arguments on their behalf were opened by Mr. 
Warren, on the 16th March, 1810. Mr. Sheridan, with singular indelicacy, 
took his seat as a privy councillor, and addressed the Council as his own ad- 
vocate 

Against the petition of the subscribers to the projected new theatre petitions 
were presented by the trustees of the subscribers for building old Drury Lane ; 
by Messrs. Harris and Mr. Kemble, on behalf of Covent Garden theatre. 

The petitioners for a third theatre failed in their application. The argument 
that they were availing themselves of the recent caiamity which had befallen 
the two patent theatres had some weight, particularly as regarded Mrs. Rich- 
ardson, who, with her four daughters, was left almost destitute; and the force 
of the objection, that corporate privileges would give the new theatre an ad 
vantage over its patent competitors, does not appear to have been answered. 

With the exception of a slight return of O. P. warfare at Covent Garden ou 
the 10th September (1810), there is little of dramatic interest to record, ex- 
cept the appearance of Mr. Lovegrove, on the 3d October, at the Lyceum 
Mr. Lovegrove played Lord Ogleby, and played it with great effect at this 
theatre. When he was transplanted to the larger area of Drury Lane, his 
voice, which was thin, could not convey the effect of his judicious acting. 

The success of the O. P. riots in London occasioned a laudable spirit of 
emulation at Liverpool, where an attempt was made to carry on an H. P. (half- 
price) riot. They manage matters better in thistown. The rioters were pro- 
secuted at the Lancaster assizes, not by the managers (Lewis and Knight), 
but by the magisfrates. Mr. Baron Graham was of opinion that the evidence 
went sufficiently to the proof of a conspiracy ; but, as the consequences of a 
conviction for that offence were so highly penal, he recommended that the 
count in the information for the conspiracy should be given up; which being 
agreed to, the defendants were found guilty of the riot. 

Munder. was at this period at Liverpool, where he had been playing, as had 
also Mr. Cooke. Mr. Harris, having some misgivings as tu Cooke's proceed- 
ings, wrote to Munden to beg he would not leave without him, but accompany 
him every stage to town, in the interim keeping as strict a guard as he could 
on him. Munden, though labouring onder a severe attack of gout, took what 
pains he could. It happened that there was at Liverpoo! at the time a gentle 
man of the name of Cooper, who had played some seasons in London, with no 
great success ; but, visiting America, was hailed as a prodigy, and became the 
American Roscius, anda menager. Mr. Cooper, who had returned to England 
to collect recruits, was then on the eve of his departure, and it would seem 
that he had held some consultations with Cook; which, probably, coming to 
the ears of Mr. Harris, induced him to write the letter to which the following 
is a reply :-— 

“To Heney Haaeis, Esq , Tueatee-Rovar, Covent Garven. 


“ Laverpool, Sept. 30th. 
“My Dear Sie, 

“ This morning I received yours of the 20h. Part of my luggage has been 
in town, I hope, this month past. I have not appeared on any stage since the 
7th. From the night I finished my engagement in this town, Tuesday, the 
14th August, I have only ected five mights. | have been under medical care 
the greatest part of the time since | returned here ; and, indeed, it was for 
that very purpose | came. Munden, who is recovering from a very severe at- 
tack of the gout, requested me to stay @ day or two for him. I have done so; 





and yesterday | paid for both our places on Tucsday morning next (Sunday- 
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coaches being all engaged, and not one going on Mow tay, the mail excepted 
On Wednevtay evening we shall, [ trust. reach the Guiden Cross —I ~ oa 
my dear sir, your most obedient, 

“G. PF. Cooxn.” 


wil the reader believe that, four days after the date of this letter, Mr Cooke 
sailed for the United States of America! The dec p Jupheity of this proceed- 
ing was in accordance with the uniform teure of \voke's life; and his cool 
statements about the “* Sunday coxces,” and “ reaching Charing Cross,” are 
good specimens of that accomplited hypocrsy which rendered him so great 

To add to the viilany of his conduct. he was under ane ement 
wo Mr. Harris, aod owed him a la ge sum of money Mr, Cooper thoaght ry 
necessary (0 give some account o! Ais share of the (raveaction, in a letter to 
the newspapers, dated three days afier Couke had got out of the way. In this 
letter he positively denied the truch of an awkw urd report which was in cires. 
lation, that he “had prevailed with Mr. Cooke io quc Eagland, when he was 
prevented by ebroty from exerting gneot and free will upon the 
occasion Mr. Cooper aiforded the informaiton that bis negociations with 
Cooke commenced avov the 6:h of August, although he asserted they were 
not coucluded unl the 34 Ocrober. : 

All that Manden could teil his manager, on retaraing to London, was thie 
— Early on the morning when it was arranged they should take their departure 
for town, he hobbled with diiliculty to Cooke's edgings He found hun drese- 
ed, seated in a chair; the empty brandy-bottle was vu the table. the last ex- 
piring glunamer of the candle was in the socket. With one eve shut, and the 
other dim, he gazed upon his promimed comptnion ; aod, in answer to bw re- 
monstrance, aud assurance that they liad barely cise te reach the coach, hie- 
cupped, * You be d—d'!" Munden knew that further entreaties would be 
vain; and, as he had his ows cogagement to attead to, left hun * alone wm his 
glory.” 

It was at this very town of Liverpool that Cook had been playing on a pre- 
vious OCCASION, Woe great excrement prevailed on account of toe agitation of 
the slave trade abolition question in Parliament. Cooke fane ed himeel! in 
sulted, because his benefit had not oeen equal to his expectations ; and passing, 
in his usual state, by one of the principal coflec-houses, he beheld several of 
the merchants assembled in the rooms and viewmiy Shaking hoe fist at them, 
he exclaimed, | thank my God | carry away none of your d—d money 
every brick in your accursed town is stained with Afrean blood!” When be 
appeared afterwards on the stage, the hubbub was indescribable He attempt 
ed to speak, but was saluted by cries of “ Ol! off!” and a shower of hisses 
Silence was at length restored, and Cooke addressed the audience in these 
words: * Ladies and gentlemen, if you will allow me to g° through iny part, 
I will never disgrace myself by appearing before you aga.” He then re 
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treated to the side-scenes, and said toa pers n there, from whom (his lote 
is derived, with a satirical expression of countenance, “ It's the b « the 
biood |" 


The managers advertised him for the next night, with the sure card, Richard 
the Third, and Sir Archy Macearcasm, The signal of his presence was one 
universal hiss. Cooke advanced to the stage, placing his band on hie breast, 
and bowing with affected humility, waited until the tumult subsided, and them 
entreated the audience to hear him. “Had I not been unfortunately inter 
rupted, lodies and gentlemen,” said he, in his blandest accents, my address to 
you would have been thus: Ladies and gentlemen, if you will allow me to ge 
through my part, I will never disgrace myself by appearing belore you again— 
mm the same condition.” The ruse succeeded—" Bravo, Cooke!” resou ded, 
and he played Richard with more thao his usual energy. The reader who may 
wish to peruse any more stories of this extraordinary man’s powers of vitupe 
ration, will find many in his life by Mr. Dunlap 

We have said so much of Mr. Cooke as an actor, that it seems sear ely ne- 
Ceessary to revert to the subject, except as regards his means of acquiring imfor- 
mation, and his habits of study. To what extent he had been educated doce 
not appear; but that he had received @ respectable education was evident from 
the correctness of his reading, the propriety of hw emphasis, and his general 
knowledge of his author. Beyond this, it does not seem necessary that am 
actor's learning should extend. The knowledge of human nature i better ac- 
quired in the active scenes of life than from the books of the learned. He had 
seen, and watched attentively, the performances of Garrick, Barry, Sheridan, 
Henderson, and Macklin, and had played with Mrs. Siddons, before he joined 
Austen and Whitlock’s company. Mr. Kemble, whilst they continued upon 
amicable terms, used sometimes to chat with him on the subject of their mu- 
tual profession. “John,” said Cooke, in one of those moments of communion, 
“if you and | were pounded in a mortar, we should not make a lunb of a Gar 
rick !"’ Garnck he held in reverence, and used to repeat passayes in imitation 
of his great predecessor, in Kitely, a part in which Cook himself excelled. He 








also, with candour, acknowledged that he had adopted a great many of his 
The following (from one of his diaries) is a just ex 
posure of the many pretenders to excellence in the profession of the stage 

‘It is common for many on the stage to say they have studird a character, 
| when they even know not what the expression means; their utmost idea of 
studying being to obtain a knowledge of the author's words. Jn all ranks and 
professions there are, doubtless, many whose geiiue or abilities are not sued 
to the situation in which they move, and the stage certainly has a great share, 
the pulpta greater. It is grievous to behold the higher classes of society re 
presented in a play by those whose utmost stretch of abilities does not qualify 
them to appear as their attendants. ‘There are actors and actresses, and some 
of them in what are called respectable situations, who are not only destitute of 
the embellistinents of education, but are absolutely incapable of reading their 
native language.” 

Mr. Kemble, with all his excellencies, had a pedantic and studied mode of 
delivery, partly occasioned by his constitutional asthma, which would have 
been transmitted to a host of imitators, had not Cooke appeared, and re.asserted 
that natural delivery of the text which Gerrick had initiated, and which Mr. 
Kean continued to preserve. But it was a great mistake to call these accom- 
plished actors (Cooke and Kean) “children of nature,” in opposition to Mr. 
Kemble as a child of art. No doubt Kem»le brought to his aid great classical 
knowledge, which aided him in costume, and in the propriety of the scene; but 
that he studied more deeply than either of his rivals, or used more art, doos not 
appear We learn, from Barry Cornwall's clever “ Life of Kean,” that Kean 
was in the habit of sitting up all night when he had a rew part, and rehearsin, 
it before a looking-glass, illuminated by candles, awd Cooke was nasamened 
to wander for hours together in solitary spots, with bis part in his hand, Cooke, 
also, was a diligent reader of all the books that fell into his hands, and his criti- 
cisms on them to his diaries are generally correct, and well expressed. 

He also carefully scored his parts, marking the requisite shades of passion 
and the by-play. He wanted the stature and the finely-moulded form of Kem 
ble; but his figure was strongly knit, and his tread firm; his features were 
prominent and flexible; his eyebrow marked, and eye expressive; and his 
voice powerful and clear in bis best days; his action was appropriate and com- 
manding ; in the bus ness of the stage he was thoroughly versed. The late 
Mr. Pope used to term Cooke “ a brown-paper actor: he certainly excelled 
in parts in which coarseness formed an ingredient. In Othello and Penruddock 
he was not great; his Hamlet was a failure, and deemed so both by the mana- 
ger, who bad urged him to play it, and the audience. He only performed the 
part twice in London. But in the Scotch characters he was pre-eminent. In 
Kiteley, Shylock, and a great portion of Richard the Third, be had no rival. 

He also showed considerable powers of humour in Falstaff, and in early life 
played comedy with great effec'. Upon the whole it must be said that he was 
an actor of the highest order, with few equals in our time. Mr. Harts was so 
sensible of his value that he passed over his ingratitude, and wrote in Mareh, 
1812, to invite him to return to England and Covent Garden, where he woold 
be received with cordial welcome. No doubt he would have been more 
lar than ever, for the town had in his absence felt hw loss. But Dearh had set 
his seal upon him. He breathed his last oo the 26th September, 1812, aged 
fifty-seven years and five months. The Americans had seen Mrs. Whitlock 
and Mrs. Merry, but they had never seen 4 first-rate tragic actor until they saw 
Cooke. Mr Cooke was thrice married; first, to Miss Dancels, a singer, whe 
ran away from him, and the marnage was declared null and void; it is said 
that he threatened to cut her tongue out, perhaps it could rail as well as sing ; 
secondly, to a Miss Lambe, who separated from him; and thirdly, in America, 
to a lady who is said by his biographer to bave tended him with kindness and 
affection. Such a partner ecrier in life might have modified, if not altered, hie 
habits. As it was, his companions fostered his vices to prey uponhim. In the 
receipt of a large income, be was always poor, and he died almost a beggar. 

Covent Garden theatre opeced for the season on the 10:h September, 1810. 
Mr. Sheridan having obtained an act of parliament to rebuild Drury Lane, 
which legalized the letting of the private boxes that might be set apart in that 
theatre. The Covent Garden proprietors thought they might take advantage 
of that circumstance to retain a greater number of their private boxes thas 
were “ nominated in the bond.” Some intimation of this intention was giv 
on the concluding night of the last sesson, and it being ae that ao ki 
of tacit assent had been obtained, in the hope of rendering the public piacable, 
they made some improvements in the avenues to the theatre, and reimsed the 
ceiling of the gallenes, during the recess. But as this seme ber: in direct 
violation of the famous contract concluded at the Crown and Tavern, # 
was evidently an unwise one, and proved unsuceesstul. Again was Mr. Kem- 
ble hooted end hissed on that pean, Se capacity as an actor, 
he always experienced unbounded approbation. The contest was s short one ; 
a second time the managers were compelled to yield, and peace was restored 














+ He silently effected a revolution scarcely less important than the great political 
He separated wit from ribaldry, and humour from licentious | 











on the 2ist. Mr. Brandun bad long previously resumed his situation, after pob 
lishing a sensible address to the sable. wherein be stated, “ | have been thirty- 
nine years in the box-office of Covert Garden theatre, and | humbly appeal to 
its visitors, whether during that long period I have not served them with the ut- 
most fidelity, zeal, and impartiality. Jt was with the deepest regret, incepen- 
dently of personal censiderations, that, in my anxiety to discharge what I con- 
ceived all my duty, | found I had given offence to any individual. | presume 
to hope that the feelings which urged my dismirsion from a situation that { had 
so long held, have subsided, and that the public at large will accept my bearty 
contrition, as an atonement for every thing that has been deemed improper in 
my conduct.” ; 

Thus terminated the reign of O.P. His natural or violent death, in which- 
ever way it may be viewed, was celebrated by Anthony Pasquin, whe had re- 
turned from his exile, in a ditty supposed to sung by Mr. Munden, of which the 
following is the only decent portion -— 

“THE GHOST OF O. P. 
** The moon was madd'ning balf mankind, 
While Desolation thinn'd Life's tree, 
When, ‘mid Night's damps, at Kentish Town 
I met the spectre of O. P.! 


*O. P.’ said I, ‘ why thas so wan!’ 

Then, snivelling, thus quoth he to me, 
‘Go mend your galligaskins, Joe, 

And think no more of poor O. P. 


May discord rage behind your scenes, 
And flash her brands at John and thee ; 

May all your wives have triple tongues, 
And then you'll think of poor O. P.! 


On Saturday may forfeits dire 
Vex Fawcett, Young, and Emery ; 
May Claremon: cease to murder belles, 
That will be bliss to poor O. P."’ 


Rattles and cat-calls now must sleep, 
Placards be wrapped round bad bohea ! 
Bugles be scoff'd, and horns of tin, 
or Fate hath crippled poor O. P |" &c., &c. 


January 1,1811. Munden, having recovered from his fit of the gout, or rath. 
er debility (for it was upon this occasion he tovk the violent medicine, as before 
related, which enabled him to return to town, and immediately laid him o 
again), played Sir Francis Wronghead, Mr. Young playing Lord Townley wit 
his usual excellence, and Miss Bolton the trifling part of Lady Grace with 
delicacy and unaffected modesty. 

April 2nd, Munden played Sir Anthony Absolute. 17th, Dromio of Syra- 
cuse. 23rd, Mr. Holman produced hig comedy of ** The Gazette Extraordina- 
rv.” Though that gentleman had never been engaged as an actor at Covent 
Garden since his secession from the theatre shortly after the * rebellion” of the 
actors, as a dramatist he was always admitted. ‘The Gazette Extraordinary” 
was very successful, played, as it was, by Young, Jones, Barrymore, Fawcett, 
Munden, Murray, Mrs. H. Johnstone, Miss Bolton, Mrs. Davenport, and Miss 
Booth. ‘Bloe Beard” not having answered the purpose of the house, the 
proprietors of Covent Garden had recourse to another spectacle, by which they 
coool to attract more crowded houses than the excellent company they pos- 
sessed could draw to the “ finest theatre in Europe." They judged rightly 
that the horses could be seen, and did not require to be heard. This new pa. 
geant, denominated a grand romantic melo drama, was produced under the di- 
rection of Mr. Farloy, and entitled ‘ Timour the Tartar.” Mrs. H Johnstone, 
who was a daughter of Mr. Parker, the equestrian, (or of Mrs. Parker by a for- 
mer husband,) was quite at home on horseback, and looked and played delight- 
fully. In the debates in parliament (9th May) on the second reading of the 
bill for a third theatre (which was lost), there was a great discrepancy between 
the statements made by hunourable members respecting the accommodation af- 
forded to the public. Mr. Marriatt noticed the extreme inconvenience to which 
the public were put by having only one theatre, and said that “ If a gentleman 
applied for a box for bimself and family, he was informed he could not get one 
for fourteen days ; and thus, taking it on chance for that time, if they wanted 
to laugh at a comedy, they were perhaps seated to cry at a tragedy ; and, if 
they desired a tragedy, they might be treated with a comedy or melo-drama !”’ 
Mr. Sheridan, on the contrary, affirmed that * it was erroneous to say there 
was only one theatre, when, in fact, there were two, and one of that very de- 
scription which gentlemen required, where they could hear every thing, and see 
the varied expressions of the actor's countenance ; and where there was no 
room for cavalry to prance about, and yet that theatre was almost deserted, 
though there never was a better company collected together under a more able 
manager.” Mr. Sheridan likewise observed that ‘Mr. Kemble would much 
rather, he was sure, act on his own two legs, than eall in the aid of calvary; 
but, the fact was, that the taste of the town was more gratified by them, that 
taste being perverted by the depravity of manners, and the alteration in the 
mode of living, which prevented people of fashion from attending, and taking 
the lead in the theatres, as formerly.” So the poor town was to be blamed 
because it would only go to see what it could see, and because Mr. Sheridan 
was about to build another huge theatre, and hoped, by dint of railing against 
the public taste, to shame audiences into filling it. The strain might become 
the adapter of * Pizarro,” but not of the author of * The School for Scandal.”’ 

The public were astounded by the information that an amateur of large for- 
tune was performing in the provinces, who wore his own (real) diamonds, which 
were said to be immensely valuable. In process of time this star of the first 
magnitude came to astonish the natives of London. Mr. Coates, for that was 
his name, distinguished himself by driving in a strange vehicle, and various 
other acts bordering on insanity ; but all that he did was outdone by his per- 
formance of Romeo. He played amid roars of laughter, and seemed to glory 
in it. To satisfy the encore of the audience he died ¢wice, and acquired the 
name of Romeo Coates. This was a fertile subject for the accurate mimicry 
of the late Mr. Mathews Mr. Coates bore the * taking off’ very good-humour- 
edly, stretching himself from the stage box, and heartily shaking Mr. Mathews 
by the hand. With equal good humour did he submit to a stupid hoax that 
was played upon him, by sending him a card for admission to an enterta nment 
at Carlton House. Mr. Coates, dressed for the occasion, sent in his card, and 
was politely informed by the lord in waiting that it was a forgery. He quietly 
walked back to his carriage, and afforded no amusement to the hoaxer. This 
gentloman distinguished himself during the Thiers’ administration, by a wish for 
erpetual amity between France and England, expressed in the presence of the 

ing of the French, to whose response, delivered in English, considerable po- 
litical mmportance was attached at the time. 








THE LIFE OF JOSEPH ADDISON. 
By Lucy Aicen. 2 vols. Longman. 

The name of Addison is never to be mentioned without feelings of affection- 
ale reverence. any of our earliest and best impressions have been received 
from his writings. The influence he exercised in the reign of Anne still pre 
vails in that of Victoria. He has become one of our classics, and the caprices 
of fashion cannot drive him from his place. He introduced a purer style of 
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riage. But from their first production all grounds of comparison‘fail. 
difference in their position is indicated by the earliest lines they wrote. 
den addressed himself first to Lord Protector, and then to Charles and James. 
Pope appealed to the public. Dryden's patronage availed him little. In his 
time the author's talents were so little understood or appreciated that his whole 
life was a long struggle with difficulty and embarrassment. ‘To relieve his ne 

cessities he was compelled to solicit the noble and wealthy, in language better 
suited to a beggar than a great poet—to hang upon their footsteps, wait in their 
halls, and rack his invention to find phrases of flattery and extravagance equal 
to their expectations. He was always poor and always complaining. One of 
his latest and noblest works—the translation of Virgil—he styles, ** the wretch- 
ed remainder of a sickly age, worn out with study and oppressed by fortune.” 
There are few circumstances in literary history more painfal than his begging 
Lord Bolingbroke to remain with him until! Tonson was gone, as he dreaded 
his violence, not having beew enabled to complete some verses according to his 
order! Dryden, seated in his arm-chair at Will's, presents a perfect contrast 
to Pope with his villa, his gardens, and his grottoes. Pope could afford to live 
luxuriously, and mix, on terms of perfect familiarity, with the witty, the gay, 
and the high-born. The position of the poet was now reversed : he became the 
courted not the courtier. He had his state days and his leveés ; Twickenham 
was thought higher éonthan St. James's. The support of the public made him 
independent of the favours of the great. For his translations of the “ Iliad’’ and 
* Odyssey” he received little less than £10,000, probably double the sum real- 
ized by Drvden during his long and laborious life. What would Pope have 
thought at being asked to furnish the theatres with four plays a year, or at being 
offered a contract to provide « bookseller with ten thousand verses for £300! 
His were higher labours. He amused himsel! by throwing off a salire now and 
then to keep foo s and dunces in awe, and to maintain his poetic rule unques- 
tioned. The contrast holds good to the last.» Pope died in honour, while Dry- 
den was indebted to a patron for his funeral rites. 

Io the life of Addison we think we can discover a reason for the - that 
peers so quickly over the nation, and altered the poet's position. ith the 

estoration the earnest mood and strong feeling that gave popularity to Shaks- 
peare and his associates disappeared. Writers were only tolerated for the 
amusement they gave to a sensual and licentious court, and were treated scarce 
ly one degree better than the state-jesters of former times. It was thought suf- 
ficient honour for them to be admitted to the great man's board when their wit 
was required to make mirth for their entertainers. Always needy, their pens 
were ever ready for hire. They were equally willing to flatter the living or the 
dead—to write a dedication or an epitaph. Dryden's price for an epilogue is 
wellknown Any play-writer could procure one for two pounds. Nor is there 
any raason to think that his charges were higher for other kinds of composition. 
Such prostitution of intellectual ability could not have existed without much 
moral meanness, which those who took advantagefof it were quick to detect and 
despise. ‘The poet's compositions were held in too little esteem to be criticised ; 
nothing like a just taste existed; one writer of verses or plays was thought 
equal to another; and it is pretty certain that poor Tom D'Urfey had at one 
time a higher reputation among his contemporaries than John Dryden. The 
profession of an author was, indeed, held so low, that it was thought inconsis- 
tent with the character of a gentlemen. Congreve, we think it was, who re- 
sented as an insult Voltaire’s compliment to his literary ability. He thought 
it derogatory to his station to be ranked in the same class with the translator of 
Virgil 

It is greatly to Addison’s honour that he had none of this weak and foolish 
pride. With his pen he laid the foundation of his fortunes, and, gratefully re- 
membering the service it had done him, he lost no opportunity, throughout 
his honourable life, of exalting literature, and of raising the character and po- 
sition of its professors. He soothed with his praises the declining years of 
Dryden, and he hailed with warm applause the rising genius of Pope. He 
was the connecting link between them. His style was perfectly suited to the 
age and the object he had i, vwew. He conciliated the favour of the serious by 
the purity of his sentiments, the esteem of the thinking by his good sense, and 
the applause of the town by the elegance of his composition and the attractive 
nature of the subjects he chose for illustration. He showed, by his own ex- 
ample, that it was very possible for a writer, in the lighter departments of liter- 
ature, to deserve well of the world, and to obtain the affection and respect of 
his readers while contributing to their amusement He did not affect to con- 
descend when he took up his pen. He treated letters as a pursuit worthy of 
the highest minds; and, when the first number of the ** Tattler’? was published 
by Steele, he embarked in the enterprise with generous zeal. He saw that a 
new channel of intellectual progress was opened, and he devoted all his talents 
to widen and spread it. Steele complained that, by Addison’s contributions, 
the character of the paper was raised much higher than ever he had anticipated 
or desired. He was short-sighted and partial. Addison was sagacious and 
disinterested. Steele designed only to tickle the fancy—to indicate “ all the 
singularities of human life’—to present a series of caricatures which might 
have amused the coffee-houses for a day. His greater associate had a higher 
purpose. He designed to elevate and enlarge the sphere of intellectual pleas- 
ures, and to give to social life the charms of refined conversation and cultivated 
feeling. This aim he never lost sight of in his writings, and how perfectly he 
fulfilled it is best seen in that noble collection of British essays which, until 
this age of cheap publications, formed almost the entire library of the middle 
classes. With much that is trifling, and sometimes even puerile, there is cer- 
tainly no collection that can be nated that has had an equal share in educating 
the eighteenth century. While France was deluged with the rash theories 
and shallow speculations of an infidel philosophy, the English essayest con- 
tinued to give a steady light, forming the people to habits of virtue, religion, 
and order, strengthening the bands of society by cultivating those household 
affections which it was the aim of the French encyclopedists to ridicule and 
subvert. ‘The tone which Addison gave to periodical literature lasted beyond 
his life: we can distinctly perceive it influencing the minds of Johnson, Gold- 
smith, and Cowper. We owe to it * The Vicar of Wakefield,” “* The Travel- 
ler,” and ** The Task,” as surely as we do ** The Idler” and “ Rasselas.” All 
these periodicals belong to the same school, though coloured by the peculiar 
genius of the writers. 

It is not surprising, then, that with talents so great as Addison possessed, 
and so well directed, that he should have effected a kind of revolution in liter- 
ature, and have prepared the way for that change which we have noted be- 
tween the ages of Dryden and of Pope. We are not sure even whether those 
qualities of prudence with which he has been reproached were not eminently 
useful in rescuing the profession of authorship out of the disrepute into which 
it had fallen. It had previously been the received opinion that a writer for the 
town must needs have something of the gallant and rake in his disposition— 
must be as improvident in his actions as he was free in his morality ; and, 
though excellent company in a tavern, must be a dangerous person to receive 
into your house. Congreve makes Valentine, when destitute of other resour- 
ces, entertain the scheme of writing a comedy ; and this was probably often 
the last shift of the spendthrift, until wit and profligacy became not unnatural 
ly associated. The example of Addison dispersed these notions. People had 
become tired of the reckless waste which ran up a score without a shilling to 
pay for it, and which not only plundered mine host of his liquor, but broke the 
glasses out of which it was drained. An instance of graver conduct was re- 
quired, and Addison gave it. His writings would have lost half their dignity 
and force if they had not been sustained by his daily life. To the world he 





presented a decorous exterior, and in his intercourse with the great he never 
degraded himself by servility. Without prudence his character would have 


composition—purer in its sentiments and wit—than had previously been known, , €¢8 incomplete ; he could never have accomplished what he did ; it was the 


and founded a school of agreeable, honest, and generous criticism, which not 
only mmproved the public taste, but spread widely abroad a relish for letters 
He made a knowledge of our great English authors an essential part of educa- 


tion—revived the popularity of Shakespeare, Spencer and Milton—and raised 


the qualifications of a gentleman infinitely above the standard that town-wits | 


and rakes had managed to establish at the Restoration. From his time there is 
to be traced a vast improvement in the mind, morals, and manners of all classes 
change of 1688 
ness, and that without ronning into such a stream of Puritanical severity as 
would certainly have created a reaction. He acted the pert of a skilful refiner, 
who purges his gold from dross, making the pure ore more fulgent and beauti 
ful by its separation from grosser matter. He has even another claim to our 
esteem. He was the first of our nation who, by the aid of bis literary talents 
alone, attained a consideration in the State, and who raised the profession of an 


author above the contemptuous patronage of the great, and the total neglect | 


of the multitude. He won for himself an honourable position, which neither the 
vices of some writers, nor the miserable affectation of indifference feigned by 
the wealthy and high-born, has been able to degrade. He did more then any 
other person that can be named to create a reading public, and to render 
literature popular. He gave respectability and charecter to the press, and 
placed its power on solid and lasting foundations, from which it has since con- | 
tinved to rive, until it has acquired some title to be cons: jered, in its collective | 
capacity, as a separate estate of the realm 

Between the poetic reigns of Dryden and Pope less than half a century elap 
sed, yet their fortunes exhibit a singular contrast. There is an agreement so 
far as this, that each was, in point of genius, immeasurably superior to his con 
temporaries, and each mainly depended on his talents for support. Their cir 
cumstances in early life were not dissimilar, but Dryden was bx tter born, began 


bis career under more powerful patronage, and was highly connected by mat- | 





| from contemporary sources 


complete union in his person of the gentleman with the author that conferred | 


importance on the press, and gave to literature an epithet now somewhat old- 
fashioned, but which had then a potent influence in conciliating respect, which 
acted as a kind of “sesame” in opening minds for its reception—which con 
ferred on it the distinction of being termed * polite.” 

It is impossible to be otherwise than pleased with the instructive and sens) 
ble biography with which Miss Aiken has here presented us. It is the firs: 
attempt to furnish a memoir of Addison at all equal to the merit of the subject. 
While names of inferior note have been thrust into notice by voluminous biog- 
raphies, we have been left to gather the incidents of his career as we best could 
In the execution of her labour Miss Aiken has 


| exercised praiseworthy diligence; she has ransacked among those fine and in- 


exhaustible sources of personal and national interest—family papers—and has 
} , 


| succeeded in rescuing from the obscurity of worm-eaten chests, and from the 


| influence that Addiso 


' 
| that school of 


bondage of red tape, many documents which throw light on the most doubtful 
parts of his history, and relieve his character from the reproaches attempted to 
be cast on it. She has produced, both in style and matter, a very interesting 
work, creditable to her feelings and talents, and honourable to her industry 
We think, however, that her taste is questionable in giving the original papers 
of Addison with all the contractions aod peculiarities of orthography. It can 
certair e reader whether Addison wrote ye or the, whether 
he contracted remembce or wrote it at full. 

We must hint, and we shall d 


ld 
fault, or rather what strikes 


y matter nothing to t 


o so briefly, at what appears to usa graver 
us as an omission, for fault it cannot be termed 
We do not think that Miss A ken has sofficiently im pre ssed her work with the 
exercised over his time. We have no general view of 
iterata 


which he formed, no estimate of the state of mtellec- 
tual culture as he found, and as he left t. According to our notion, any biog- 
raphy of him must be incomplete which describes only his actions. His char- 


acter is exactly one of those which suffer most by being isolated. To estimate | 


| ripen, | caught in the act of p! indering. 


15, 









it rightly, it must be seen in connection with the 
personages of his period. In painting, 


the circumstances, feelings, 
the art is understood of so dis = 


inferior agents in a piece a8 to give expression, dignity, and Zo 
cipal figure. Thus, in Kaffaelle’s drawing of St. ag yea Omg 


tude of the listeners, even more than the form of the Apostle 
impression of inspiration and power that so forcibly impres: 
This kind of grouping, which is a merit in narrative as w 
Aiken is not mistress of. Her book is deficient in those cl 
well-defined views which would have constituted it the li 
—- well * of an individual. 

Addison was fortunate in entering life at a time when |i 
tremely rare. While at college he oadeieead some hapa Ae jhe > 
| ferior to those which are now produced by the yard at our universities, which 

were so fortunate as to attract the favourable notice of that great statesman 
He gained him a pension of £300 a year from the King, that he might travel 
for his improvement. But the death of William clouded his prospects ; and it is 
one of the obscurities of his life how he managed to continue his travels when 
his pension was stopped. While undecided as to his future course, he received 
through Tonson, the bookseller, an offer to travel as tutor to the son of the 
Dake of Somerset. With the prudence that very early developed itself in his 
character, engendered, probably, from being mainly dependant on his own 
talents for support, he desired to know the emoluments of the situation offered 
him. The Duke answered, through Tonson, 100 guineas a year, and the whole 
of his expenses paid of every description. Addison accepts the offer, but 

while expressing himself grateful for the duke’s favour, says, ‘‘ As for the re. 
compense that is proposed to me, I must take the liberty to assure your grace 
that | should not see My account in it, but in the hopes that { have to recom- 
mend myself to your grace’s favour and approbation.” The dake quotes these 
vrords to Tonson, and writes very sensibly—* All che other parts of his letter 
ave compliments to me, which he thought he was bound in good breeding to 
write, and as such | have taken them, and no otherwise.” He states his in. 
tention of making another engagement, Addison expresses his sorrow, and so 
the affair eoded. Oo this short correspondence Miss Aiken, with the natural 
and excusable partiality of a biographer, remarks, “ For the paltry consideration 
of a few hundreds, in salary or annuity, we see the eldest son of the second 
English duke losing the benefit, the privilege, and, with posterity, the honour 
of being attended on his travels by bim who, of all his contemporaries, united 
in the highest perfection classical learning, personal acquaintance with every 
scene in Italy renowned in history or in song ; taste and skill in the use of his 
own language, and in all the departments of elegant literature, with the man- 
ners of a gentleman, and morals pure from all reproach.” We submit that all 
this indignation is misplaced, and that the case is not fairly stated. The Duke 
of Somerset could not be expected to regard Addison with our eyes, nor possess 
the advantage of second sight. He could only know Addison as a young man 
who had written soms rather weak verses, and who bore an amiable character. 
If he is to be censured for not possessing an intuitive knowledge of Addison's 
merit, what punishment shall be bad enough for Sir Thomas Lucy for daring to 
speak of chastisement to Shakespeare! This kind of absurdity is common 
enough with the vulgar, but we do not expect to find it warping the judgment 
of so intelligent a writer as Miss Aiken. The truth is, that Addison appears to 
no advantage in the correspondence ; he appears well pleased to be clear of the 
engagement, yet had not the manliness to openly declare it. 

B »tter prospects, however, soon opened to him. On his retarn to England, 
the Minister of the day, Godolphin, was looking round him for a poet to cele- 
brate Marlborough’s victory of Blenheim. Addison was named to him; the 
young author produced ** The Campaign ;” it came out in a lucky hour, and 
had the good fortune to please the court, the Ministers, and the nation. He 
was rewarded with a commissionership, and so laid the first stone of his fature 
fortune. 

Miss Aiken devotes some pages to a refutation of the statement that Addison 
when Secretary of State was found shamefully unequal to its duties. ‘The as- 
sertion, to our view, carries with it its own refutation. From an early period 
of his career he became accustomed to the duties of official life ; his habits were 
regular; his readiness as well as his talents acknowledged. In his capacities 
of under secretary to Sir C. Hedges, and of chief secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, he must have had the management of much important busi- 
ness requiring decision and despatch, yet no murmur ever reached us that he 
was unequal to either office. It is probable that he found the state-secretary- 
ship irksome, for this reason: that while he was expected to act on his own 
responsibility, and was held accountable for the management of his department, 
he was continually checked and thwarted by his superiors in administration. 
Without Parliamentary influence or family connections, he would naturally find 
his post an unpleasant one; and broken in health, would feel himself unequal 
to its duties. ‘These circumstances afford a sufficient reason for his resignation, 
without reverting to the absurd supposition of his incompeter.cy. 

We could dwell mach longer on these volumes, for they are full of matter, 
but our limits warn us to conclude. Miss Aiken has produced a pleasing and 
instructive work, and supplied a desideratum in literary history. We owe her 
our thanks on both accounts 

[To be continued } 
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REMINISCENCES OF A LIGHT DRAGOON, 
PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

On the 7th July intelligence reached us that Paris had capitulated, and short- 
ly afterwards the order arrived to march in the direction of the capital. It was 
not, however, my fortune to witness or participate in the triumphal entrance 
which our colamns made, for, with twenty-seven more mounted men—of all 
nations, and belonging to all corps—I was detached to protect the Chateau of 
Bagatelle, in the Bois de Boulogne, where the Duke de Berri resided. It was 
| acharming place, with a park, gardens, terraces, a sheet of water, a Venetian 
bridge, artificial rocks and grottoes, and hermitages innumerable. Neither, 
except on the score of hard duty, had we much to complain of, seeing that the 
Duke allowed for our daily use twelve bottles of Burgundy, besides giving us 
a kitchen garden, whence at pleasure we might supply our table with vege- 
tables and fruit. But as the rations both for men and horses were distributed 
only in Paris, the fatigue of fetching them from a point so distant proved often 
trying enough, especially as our duty required us every evening to patrol by 
reliefs round the grounds, from sunset till after sunrise on the following morn. 
ing. Nor, indeed, were these precautions unnecessary. A large encampment 
had been formed in the wood, from which marauders came forth at ail 
hours, whom nothing except the display of our scarlet belts hindered from redu- 
cing the Duke’s well-kept pleasure grounds to the state of a howling wilder- 
ness. 

I shall never forget the impression that was made upon me the first time I 
visited Paris. Such a spectacle as the French capital exhibited then will not, 
in all human probability, come, at least for a while, under the observation of 
my readers ; wherefore I would gladly describe it in detail, could | hope by 
| any power of language to do justice to the subject; but that I feel to be im- 
possible. Of the Champs Elysées, with its noble avenues, its stately trees, 
and its triumphal arch, I need not say anything. They, as well as the Palace 
of the Tuilleries, the Place de Concorde, aud all the streets and squares adja- 
cent were, I dare say, pretty much what the traveller who visits Paris in 1842 
will find them. Bat the interminable encampments and bivouacs which over- 
spread them—the countless rows of huts which everywhere crowded upon the 
| eve—the unceasing noise of drums, trumpets, clarions, and other musical in- 
struaments—the hubbub of voices which assailed you, as men of a!l nations con- 
versed or sported together: these things, together with the passing and re- 
| passing of thousands of men and women, as if some huge ant-hill had been 
| disturbed, and instead of ants human beings came forth from its recesses, cre- 

ated altogether such a scene as cannot be conceived unless it has been seen, 
| and is never seen twice in any man's lifetime. For myself I was perfectly 
| astounded, and rode on, with difficulty succeeding to persuade myself that the 
| whole was other than a dream. 
We found the Parisians, particularly the women, civil, and even friendly, to 
the greatest degree. They chaffered with us, flirted with us, sold their wares 
| and took our money, with the bes: grace possible. and gave vs in return a 
| plentiful supply of indifferent brandy, served out in marvellously small glasses 
| We never, however, had much time to spend among them ; for the way was 
long, and our burthens of forage and provisions weighty. Stil! a trip to Paris 
beoaané one of our favourite recreations ; and [, as holding rank in my party, 
found more than one opportunity of going thither when not on duty. For the 
most part, however, my time was pretty much occupied in attending to the 
conduct of my men, more than one of whom, as soon as the fruit began to 
But the Duke de Bersi, to do hun 
istice, was extremely considerate on all such occasions, so that the delinquent 
zenerally escaped with a few hours’ incarceration. 
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While emploved on this service, I had more than once the satisfaction o 
spending a day with my friends at the cabaret in Corbovie. My regiment was 
quartered in that town, and as often as leisure would permit, I rode over to see 
: I never tailed of g from the good people o 
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of throwing in my way new acquaintances, from 
which I possessed of serving them drew forth many solid tokens of regard 
need not tell those who have visited the French capital that the banks o/ the 
Seine. to a great extent below Paris, are covered with vineyards; and prob- 
ably there will be needed no direct statement from me to make my readers ia 
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believe, that as the fruit began to ripen, the home cultivators found it 
po easy matter to save their harvests from the rapacious hands of the fureign 
soldiers that were established among them. To such a height, indeed, was the 

tice of marauding carried, that guards were granted to such ge as 
applied for them, to protect the vineyards ; and even these did not a ry a 
succeed in hindering serious damage from being dove to the property 0 - 
industrious cultivators. It chanced, that immediately opposite to Bagatelle, 
though separated from the Duke's grounds by the river, lay sume very exten- 
sive vine farms. Over and over again they had been invaded, and ss much 
damage done by treading down the vines as by carrying off the fruit, when the 
representatives of the village came across and entreated that I would spare 
some of my men for their protection. I told them, what was true, that I had 
detached so many in other directions that no more could be spared. But | 
offered to accompany them to Paris, and to become their spokesman in repre- 
senting the case to the proper authorities. . 

To Paris we accordingly went—the Mayor, one or two other functionaries, 
and myself—and proceeaing direct to the colonel’s quarters, [ made the cu- 
cumstances of the case known, and received from him an order to detach two 
of my men for the protection of the parties for whom I had interceded. This 
was immediately done. 
to keep watch by turns from dawn to dark, by occupying an eminence whence 
the country for miles round could be reconnoitred, und to leave it to the peas- 
ants themselves to set their armed guards as soon as the night should set in 
On the other hand I received from the authorities an assurance that my men 
shou'd be well cared for, plenty of good victuals provided for them, and the 
horses supplied with forage, while, over and above, it wes intimated to me that 








a cover would be laid for myself every day at the chief auberge in the place ; | 


and that whenever I felt disposed to go across, I should partake of the good 
things which it afforded. All this was very fair; and never ouce, from the 
beginning to the end of the harvest weeks, had I or my men the most distant 
occasion to complain that our vi lagers had grown slack in their attentions 


On the contrary, as the red band effectually served its purpose, the people's which described the English as totally annihilated ; and stated that, um two days 
my people sometimes found it difficult to reject | from the date of the communication, the Emperor expected to establish his 


gratitude grew so that I and 
the favours which they pressed upon us. 


At last, however, the harvest was got in, snugly and to as good purpose, as | had teen, of promise, though speaking, strangely enough, of a second meet- 


if the foot of the stranger had never defiled the soil of France; and I had 
already given orders for my people to return, when a deputation from the 
commune waited upon me to request that I would honour them with my 


company at the little féte, wherewith it was their custom to celebrate their | and distrust. Hour by hour, and mioute by minute, crowds assembled at the 


harvest home. 


I accepted the invitation, as may be supposed, and do not remember having | be obtained, and when none came, their spirits sank im a degree altogether 
been present, in any part of the world, at a series of entertainments which more | proportionate to the height which the Emperor's first despatches had fixed as 

We began with a public breakfast at eight im the | the legitimate resting place for public expectation 
fifty persons, young and old, sat down ; after which, | fugitives began to pour in: 
on the green, and to the sound of their own band, the lads and |ssses danced | those alone can conceive who have found themselves denizens of a great city, 
Then followed a dinner, sumptuous, abundant, and well-served up, | which, having seen a might army march forth from its walls full of dieams of 
over which the Mayor presided, where the great subject of rivalry, among all | conquest, find themselves suddenly bereft of all protection, and expecting 
who were present, appeared to be, how we, the strangers, should be most | from one minute to another, the arrival among them of a cruel and vindictive 


interested or amused me. 
morning, to which about 


till two 


honoured. There was no lack of excellent wine, nor any disposition to stay 
the bottle in its progress ; indeed, we did not rise from table tll past five, and 
many well-applauded toasts had been given. But the pledge of the day was 
the health of the three English cavaliers, to whom the kind-hearted peasants 
declared that they were indebted for preservation from famine. Nor was this 
all: the Mayor, after proposing the toast in terms highly gratifying to us, 
handed to me three paper packets, which he requested me to divide with the 
soldiers under my command, in testimony of the high sense which was euter- 
tained in the commune of our services. 


tations. 


manifold proofs of theirexcellence. Butthe Mayor was resolute. He showed, 
indeed, thet my persisting in the rejection of his bounty, would have occasioned 
to him and his townspeople a serious annoyance ; I was obliged, therefore, to 
accept the packets, which contained just sixty francs a piece. 


Of the habits of the Duke of Berri I have little to record, except that he lived | all conceivable deference ; while waltzes, quadrilles, and dances of every kind 


a life of great seclusion, and was, and knew that he was, to the last degree un- 
popular among his countrymen. 
and always returned again with as much privacy as possible, about the same 
hour on the night following. Why he should have been thus distasteful to the 
the French, I cannot conjecture. He has repeatedly honoured me with a few 
minutes’ conversation, and I always found him affable, frank, and condescend 
ing ; but it is certain that the French people bated him, and that the columns 
of the newspapers were crowded with stories and assertions to his disadvantage 
Of the fate of that unfortunate prince I need not now speak. Even at the 
period to which my present narrative refers, the possible occurrence of such an 
event might have been safely predicted; and so fully did the Duke himself 
appear to be convinced of the fact, that he dwelt, as I have just said, in the 
strictest and mos: guarded privacy. 

In the course of this autumn, there occurred for the amusement of the Allied 
Sovereigns, several grand reviews, at all of which I was present, rather as a 
spectator than as an actor. It was my duty, as one of the Cavalry Staff, to 
keep the ground, or attend on the officers commanding, and the opportunities 
thereby atiorded me of seeing all that passed, were very great. I remember, 
that on one occasion, above 8000 British cavalry, and cavalry in British pay, 
were paraded together. I think that the whole world could produce no such 
imposing figure as they presented ; and the heavy brigades in particular—the 
Life Guards, the Blues, the Royals, and the Greys, drew forth bursts of spon- 
taneous applause, even from the French populace. Yet there occurred an 
event, which, though ludicrous in the extreme, threatened on that day to pro- 
duce some serious results, and out of which | am by no means sure that serious 
results did not here and there arise The order of the day was to present the 
semblance of a cavalry action, in which a body of Brunswick horse were posted 
on one of the roads, to represent the enemy. We stood in front of as dense a 
crowd of civilians as Paris, and the towns and villages near, may be supposed 
to have sent forth, while everywhere carriages had taken up their stands, so 
that the whole area was thrunged. 

Against this supposed enemy our heavy brigade was led. They came or at 
first steadily, covered by the skirmishers ; by-and-by they formed line, and the 
trumpets siunded totrot. Then came the signal to gallop, and to charge, and 
it was obeyed with such a show of vigour, as fairly upset the common sense of 
the Brunswickers A panic seized them—they imagined that they were going 
to be ridden down—and suddenly wheeling round, they scampered off in all 
directions, making a way for themselves, without respect of persons, through the 
very middle of the crowd. I defy a stoic to retain his gravity, if he had wit- 
nessed the scenes that followed. There were the people shrieking and running 
for their lives; there the Brunswickers spurring as if a legion of fiends had 
been in pursuit of them, and casting over their shoulders, from time to time, 
looks of the most abject terror. And, finally, there was the heavy brigade, 
grave as judges, till the trumpet sounded a halt, when, as if an irresistible im- 
pulse had come on them, they all burst into a roar of laughter. I never saw 
such a scene of mirth as that parade ground presented; and unless my memory 
deceive me, among the heartiest laughers of all, were the Duke himself, and the 
Emperor of Russia 

In the month of September of this year, I bade adieu to the chateau of Bag- 
atelle, and moved with my little decachment into Paris. I got a billet on a 
gentleman of the name of Vandamme, an apothecary in large practice, who re. 
sided in the Rue St. Honore, and proceeding to deliver it was informed that 
there was no room in the house for my accommodation. My host, however, 
offered terms in liev of what the law allowed me, which I did not think that it 
would be judicious to refuse. He gave me five francs a day, wherewith to pro- 
vide board and lodging ; and the lodging being furnished with an excellent 
stable, in which my horse was put up, | menaged, out of my daily allowance, 
to fare sumptuously at one of the restaurants. 

I am not going to describe Paris, or its endless places of public amusement. 
Were the subject fresh, instead of being absolutely stale, f 
myself with possessing skill enough to bring the strange picture vividly before 
the reader’s eye ; and such a picture, if not vividly painted, had better not be 
painted at all. Every body knows how matters are managed within the pre- 
cincts of the Palais Koyale—how vice walks abroad undisguised and unblush- 
ing,—how the gaming tables are thronged, and other scenes enacted, of which 
even to speak in English society would cover the cheek with blushes. Again, 





I went with the men, gave them their orders, namely, | 


It was in vain that I besought him not | with the family ; and when seasons of rejoicing came round—such as Christmas 
to press upon us favours which were far beyond both our merits and our expec- | and New Year's Day—we entered heartily into ell their amusements, Of 
We had done no more than our duty, and were glad that we had | Chrisimas | have little to observe, for it seemed to me to be spent somewhat 
been instruments in preserving the property of persons who had given such | gravely ; but New Year's Day was, in evéry sense of the term, a festival 


He never went from home except at night, | terms of easy yet respectful familiarity on which the upper and lower classes in 


could not flatter | 


the Louvre, with its treasures, gathered from every nation under heaven, was, | 


in the days of which I now speak, a spectacie such as the eye of man will 
never, in all probability, look upon again. To be sure the splendour of this 
scene did not long continue after it had become to me an object of daily admi- 
ration. Each of the nations of continental E irope claimed the treasures of 
which the French had despoiled them ; and by the allied suver« igns and chiefs 
orders were issued to restore to the several claimants the master pieces to the 
possession of which they could establish the r right. 
sively annoyed by the promulgation of these orders: 
Tesistance t 


The French were exces 
so much so, indeed, that 
their execution was anticipated, and an overwhelming force of al 
arms was warned to be in readiness, for the p 


irpose of putting down the very 
first movement toward sedition which should teke place Bot not a finger was 
stirred. Maultitudes of anciens militaires walked to and fro about the streets, 
chafing, aud giving vent to their wrath in impotent “ sacres,”’ but the feeblest 





attempt 'o create a disturbance was never offered, and paintings and statues 
Ceparted from Paris with much less of ostentation than had marked their en- 
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trance. I believe I was John Bul! enough somewhat to chuckle over this consum- 
wation of a war begun for the purpose of subjagating Old England ; and yet | 
am not sure now that the impulse was a wise ove which caused me to triumph. 
For the purpose of art such a variety of models can never again be collected 
into one place. Possibly it may be a matter to be regretted that, even for the 
sake of wounding the vanity of the French, they were ever dispersed again. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that I, a poor non-commissioned officer, 
sought for amusement only in the visits which I paid to the Palais Royale and 
the Louvre. The theatres, one after another, were by me frequented, and 
many a place of public amusement besides, of which, my reader, were | to at- 
tempt anything like a description, might be apt to think that I would have act- 
| ed more prudently had | held aloof from it. But I must not forget to mention 
that at these haunts of vice numerous quarrels sprang up between the English 
officers and the officers of the reduced French army, The consequences of 
these were almost always duels, in which many lives were lost ; till, in the 
end, the grievavce became so heavy, that both the Duke of Wellington and the 
| French government interfered to put a stop to it 

On more than one occasion during my residence in Paris, | found that my 
knowledge of the French language—the result of my three years’ captivity— 
served me in excellent stead. For example, having been removed from my 
pleasant dependence upon M. Vandamme, | was introduced into the family of 
4 silk merchant, whose wife, by-the-by, was an English woman, and where I 
| Was treated throughout with the most marked attention, From these good 

people I learned much, which I should have never known otherwise, concern- 
ing the state in which the inhabitants of the capital were kept, while as yet au- 
thentic information concerning the issues of the Waterloo campaign failed to 
reach them. At first, it appeared, two despatches were received from Napo- 
leon’s head-quarters, which gave an account of the battle of Ligné, and the total 
Overthrow ol the Prussian army. These were greeted by a general i!luamina- 
| tien, and such displays of rejoicing, as set all the Parisians, whether of high or 
| humble rank, agog. By-and-by came accounts of the affair of Quatre Bras, 





| head-quarters at Brussels. Next day came a third despatch, full, as the former 


| ing with the obstinate islanders. And here followed a pause, of the agonizing 
nature of which my informants assured me that it was impossible for human 


language to convey any adequate idea. After this all was trepidation, anxiety, 
| 


| Post Office, and at every point where it was supposed that information might 


Finally, stragglers and 
and then such a revulsion of feeling took place, as 


| enemy, flushed with conquest, and thirsting for revenge and for plunder. 


| Having remained here some litle tine, I was sent to Marli, for the purpose 
| of protecting the royal game in the park, with which, it appeared, that both 
officers and men of the allied armies made abundantly free. | was again 
put in charge of a party, and at the house of the stewerd, a M. Perron, a rela 
tive, and not very remote, I believe, of the famous Indian general, I spent 
| some weeks greatly to my own satisfaction 
| rality with which our table was served ; indeed, we ate our meals every day 


Nothing could exceed the libe- 


tben all the domestics dined at the same tab'e with the master aud mistress ; 
| and enormous as the amount of viands was, the whole were cleared away ere 
| the company rose. Next followed a game somewhat similar to our Twelfth 
| Night gambols, during which a king and queen were chosen, and treated with 

kept all ranks, degrees, and ages, astir till daylight. I must confess that the 

that well-regulated family lived, struck me as beng delightful. Perhaps we 
| we could not, consistently with the order of our education and manners, trans- 
| plant it into this country without mischievous results arising ; yet, I deceive 
| myself, if any right-minded Englishman has ever looked upon a scene of the 

kind, without wishing that its occurrence were #6 habitual here as in the land 
| where he may be sojourning 48 a visitor. 

It is not worth while to describe the adventures which befel me while act 
| ing in the capacity of gamekeeper to the royal family of France. I have had 
| strange meetings with men of all ranks, English as well as foreigners , and by 
| steadily, yet respectfully doing my duty, | am not aware that | made any of 
them my enemies. Neither shall I speak at large of an affair which threaten- 
ed at one time to lead to serious consequences, when some French park-keep 
ers shot a dog belonging to the First Dragoon Guards, which they found one 
day poaching, as was his wont, in their rabbit-borough. The dog, it appeared, 
belonged tu no one in particular. He had followed the regiment from Eng- 
land—was a prodigious fayourite—had gone through the battle of Waterloo, 
charging uniformly in front of the line, and, after the battle was over, made 
his appearance as usual beside the fire of the main.guard, where he was wel 
comed as a highly favoured guest. He followed his own regiment, of course, 
to St Germain’s ; and, being of the lurcher breed, was in the habit of running 
down both hares and rabbits, which he uniformly carried home for the use of 
the men who fed him. I need scarcely say how furious the regiment was 
when intelligence of the death of poor Soldier reached them, or how, with one 
consent, the troopers vowed to take vengeance on the murderer, to whom, 
by some chance or another, they had obtained a clue. I do not know how 
long they might have watched for their opportunity, bu: at last they found it ; 
and sure enough the unfortunate wretch was set upon in the streets, and very 
severely beaten. But, as good fortune would have it, | happened to come up 
atthe time. 1| instantly ran among them, assured them that he was not the 
man, got him out of their hands, though not till after he had suffered severely, 
and escorted him home. If | had been a favourite with the steward before 
this, I rose by many degrees higher in his good graces afterwards. Indeed, the 
whole corps of foresters treated me henceforth as a brother; and many a merry 
evening I spent, in consequence, at their several lodges. 

Once, whie I lay here, there arrived from Paris a royal shooting party, 
which consisted of the Duke de Berri, the Duke d’'Angouleme, Monsieur the 
Compte d’Artois, and about a score besides of the chief nobles and grandees of 
France. The order of the day's sport, though now familiar enough in this 
country, struck us Englishmen as being curious; for the sportsmen took no 
trouble, being content to post themselves in the centre of the wood, where an 
open space had been created by felling the trees, and towards which, from the 
surrounding copses, several rides or broad paths conducted. Meanwhile, a 
multitude of beaters drove up the game all round, which, as the poor animals 
ran into the open space, were shot down with great diligence. I observed that 
the distinguished tiraileurs did not so much as take the trouble to load their 
own pieces: each was attended by a servant, who charged a reserve gun, and 
handed it to his master, so that the firing was continued and the slaughter very 
| great. Among other animals killed that day were two wild boars. Of the 
total number I can say no more than that they loaded severel light wagons 

LLL 
MACREADY—THE PATENT THEATRES. 

Dury Lane.—The closing of this theatre was postponed until Wednesday, 
in consequence of the Queen having commanded the per'ormance on Monday. 
This was the first time that Her Majesty has gone in state to Dury Lane since 
Mr. Macready has hai the management ‘The royal visit drew an immense au 
dience to the theatre. The play was‘ As You Like It,’ with the farce of 
the ‘ Thumping Legacy,’ Keeley'’s drollery in which the Queen enjoyed as 
much as her grandfather used to do Grimaldi’s faa in the pantomime. An au- 
dience, scarcely less numerous and enthusiastic, assembled on Wednesday to 
greet Mr. Macready on the termination of his managerical career, anzious to 
hear from his own mouth an explanation of the cause of his retirement, Some 
time necessarily elapsed after the conclusion of ‘ Macbeth,’ before Mr. Macrea- 


dy could appear, having to change his dress, and 


which he was then received defies descr plion 
tant passages of the address, which he de 


ing evidently affected. ‘I 





the burst of enthusiasm with 
We shall give the more impor- 
vered with constrained calmness, be 
his statement was resp mded to by the audience, who 








listened with eager attentio e retired amid renewed mani- 


; and at the ¢ ‘ 
‘It has been currently reported (says Mr 
f 


festations of sympathy and applaure 
Macready), and generally believed, that the want of 


encouragement from the | 
public, and the conse juently low nightly receipts, are the causes of my resigna 
tion. J beg to controdict the By a reference to my accounts «f| 
Covent garden and Dury-lane Theatres, | find that, even in this year of unpre 
cedented depression and increased taxation, the average of ovr nightly receipts 
is Only a trifle below that jast Covent gar with profit 
to the management, paid 7.000/ rent to the proprietors; and that it exceeds 
the average of my first Covent garden se J 


5,500! 


assertion 


ot my sen #e4600, which, 


son, Which paid a rent of more than | 
1 remunerating return, such 4 result at | 
tly taken as an earnest of future and 

liscouraged me. The question that 


If not at present am ting to 
such a time m iy, in my Opinion, be con'we 
permanent success. It certainly bas not 


| of the 
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pte Neng os application of such receipts is answered, I think, 

properiy pon taking possession I found it—! may without 
geration say—a poor and seanty collection of lumber The entire female § 
robe would have been dearly valued at 40/. Not une scene fit to be aced on 
the stage, not even a rope in the whole building to work a scene ' condi- 
tion of my Occupancy, that the theatre should be put into a tenantable state 
could not be fuifilled A very inedequate sum im annual deduction from rent 
was allowed towards its fulfilment, and thos the burden of restoring the various 
departments of this large establishment from decay and ruin to their present 
state has really fallen upon myself. 1 do not urge these facia in accusation 
of individuals, but against the law, which gives to persons utterly unacquainted 
with the drama, and with all appertaining to the dramatic art, an irresponsible 
power over it, every impartial voice should de lified up. .* © At Dary lane 
Theatre my exertions and my sacrifices have been much greater, and propor- 
tonately larger results have boen obtained, inasmuch as the drama bas been re- 
established in this patent theatre, from which the pateat-holders themselves had 
suffered it to be excluded. The principal performers, ladies and gentlemen, have 
testified their confidence in my sys'em by consenting to hegerd one thied of 
their incomes for its support, and | bave volunteered stil! further sacrifices my. 
self towards perfecting what is so far advanced ; but as | cannot subject myself 
to the liabilities required of me, | have reluctantly and with deep regret resigned 
my charge. The consequence is, both these large theatres are vow untenanted 
The holders of their patents are themselves unable to present the glorious westte 
of Shakespeare to an English audience, and yet are armed by the law with power 
to forvid their representation elsewhere.” — 

That such 4 manager as Mr. Macready should be compelled to retire by the 
treatment of the proprietors, whose property and patent rights he has done his 
utmost to uphold, cannot but excite surprise and regret, if not indignation. 
The case agsinst the “ patent” monopoly of the two great houses has never 
been so strongly urged before ; and Mr. Macready has given it a heavy blow 
and great discouragement” —let us hope it will be fatal 

Yet, without disputing the general correctness of Mr. M acready’s statement, 
we may be allowed to question the grounds of his hopefulness as to the future 
prosperity of the ¢:ama under such circumstances as the present. Mr. Macready 
may not feel personally discoyraged, and may look upon the publ support of 
his management as an earnest of success; but why is he forced to resign his 
office a considerable loser’ and why did the performers “ consent to hazard 
one third of their incomes” in order to “ support his system!” These questions 
will naturally arise in the minds of the mos: careless observer, and there is but 
one answer to them: io use Mr. Macready’s own words, the return is not a 
remunerating one. The necessary expense of maintaining these immense 
theatres in the state of splendour and completeness, both of decorations, stage 
appoiutments, and representations, is so great, that nothing short of an amount 
of popular encouragement greater than can now be calculated on, will insure 
the manager from loss, and the proprietors a fair interest for their capital, All 
parties have made sacrifices to keep open the theatre, though they cannot agree 
as to the share of loss each ought to bear, and the public has not been slack in 
attendance ; yet the result is unprosperous. ‘This is not the fault of any one 
man, or set of men, but of the system. Enormous theatres will not pay; they 
never have paid ; and it is hopeless to expect they ever can pay If some 
astonishing genius should arise, to draw all the town to the theatre, the concern 
might flourish for a time ; but even then, as was the case with Mies Kemble, the 
loss on the “ off nights” would be proportionate to the gain Managers and 
proprietors have made the mistake of supposing that large and magnificent 
theatres add to the dignity and importance of the drama; and that, because five 
hundred pounds have been taken at the doors on nights of extraordimary attrae- 
tion, it might always be the case. If they have not found out their error by 
this time, nothing will convinee them of it. As for the drama, that bas been 
destroyed by the operations of the patent monopoly, which has diverted drama- 
tic genius into other more open, more honourable, and less perilous channels. 
Strike off its fettors, give it free scope, and there must be hile enough left in it 
to attain vigour and character, though not, perhaps, of the same kind, or in the 
same forms as of yore. Manners and habits change ; yet iti attempted to pre- 
serve the drama, whose office it is * to catch the manners living as they rise,” 
in a certain fixed shape! The result is, feeble and constrained efforts to imitate 
what is inimitable ; copying the forms of old tumes only to ¢ ramp and stifle the 
spirit of the present day, Why, if Shakespeare himself were living now, he 
would not constroct his plays on the old model; he would not imitate enher 
Massinger and Ben Jonson, or Congreve and Wycherly: for what we know, 
he might have written immortal librett: for operas or pathetic melo-dramas, o4 


farces to couvulse the town with laughter. —Athenawmn. 
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PROVERBS DISPLAYED. 
“NEVER BEGIN THAT OF WHICH YOU HAVE NOT WELL 
CONSIDERED THE END.” 

This admirable precept, it is recorded in some early school-book, being en- 
graved on a cup in which poison had been mixed, and which was to be admin- 
istered to an Eastern monarch by his physician, who had been bribed to destroy 
his master, saved the aforesaid sultan's life, for the line of advice happening 
suddenly to catch the eye of the doctor of medicine, he faltered. His confu- 
sion being observed, he at once owned his intended crime, and was pardoned. 

The tale we are now about to relate is of a very different nature from the 
foregoing, but we trust it will not be without its moral,—a«a check to human 
ambition 

Mr. Theophilus Stales had served for many a year in one of our public offi- 
ces. He was most methodical in his habits; if he entered the door of the 
building in which he was employed at two minutes after 10 o'clock, a. m., he 
was unhappy for the day, for he always prided himself on hw punctuality 

His fellow clerks denominated him the regulator. The officers, or commin- 
sioners, his superiors, ever upheld Mr. Stales as an example to all the juniors. 
But then Mr. Stales belonged to the good old school 

The home of Mr. Stales was conducted with the same precision as in the 
affairs of his office, the domestic part of it being superintended by a maiden 
sister, a year and a half younger than himself, who had been devoted to single 
blessedness, pertly | a strong attachment to her brother, but more particularly 
on account of an early disappointment in an affair of the heart, and this event 
had, perhaps, tinged her temper with slight asperity. 

One day's occupation by Mr. Theophilus Stales was exactly the counterpart 
of the other three hundred and sixty-four during the year, the Sundays except- 
ed. He arose a quarter before eight in the morning, and in a flannel gown re- 
ceived a tin-can of hot water from the hand of his maid at the door. He was 
scrupulous, and she never saw him at that hour, nor he his domestic. No one 
is ever at their best looks when they first get out of bed in the morning, 
and Sialee was never the man to compromise his dignity when he could 
avoid it. 

His ablutions performed, and precisely the same number of sweeps with his 
well appointed razor over his chin, and under his nose, and round about a sort 
of two story throat, rendered that portion of his person efficient for the day; 
then there was the powdering mystery of the hair and whiskers, and the thin 
knife to scrape away al! the superfluous dust and to keep the whitened part in 
a strict horse-shoe form. Then, the lower man had to be attired in well. 
polished shoes and gaiters; he never could sufficiently get rid of old habits to 
adopt that most comfortable of coverings of the lower extremities, the Wel- 
lington boot 

Then occurred the visit to his sister at the breakfast table, where, as she was 
seated, he deposited one kiss on her right cheek (she had a little sort of hillock 
on the other, from which grew some very obstinate rushy hairs, which no depi- 
latory could remove. ) 

Now “ three and a half” appeared to be a favourite number with bim, for he 
drank three and a half cups M tea, he ate three and « half slices of toast, aad 
he gave three and a half taps on each of his eggs, which had been boiled ex- 
actly three minutes and a half. The last operation at the breakfast table wae 
to pour some milk into a saucer, to be lapped by his sister's lapdog, which, on 
putting forth i's little red tongue, reminded one of a lapsus lingua. 

We have been particular about these minute traits because we shall presently 
be under the necessity of placing both Mr. aud Miss Stales in situations where 
their precise notions were to be considerably disarranged 

Years rolled on, and the period arrived when, from long and steady service, 
Mr. Theophilus Stales became entitled to his retiring pension, a fair and just 
reward for his punctuality and integrity 

Although Mr. Stales had been looking forward to this consummation of bie 
wishes with pleasure, he very speedily discovered that, being now without a 
daily habitual employment, his time hang very heavy on his hands, and he was 
painfully afflicted with ennut 

It was to no purpose that he waded through the advertisements of The Timea 
newspaper, two or three columns of which alone are covered with the WanTs 
it was to no effect that he established a fishery by purchasing 
two brace of the species, cyprinus auratus, in a glass globe, for Mir. Stales, in 
a very short time, became utterly tired of observing their eyes always staring, 
and their mouths constantly opening and shutting, while, by the peculiar form 
of the vessel a they were swimming, they were at one moment the size6 
of a sprat and the next that of a moderate red mullet. He then tried to breed 
was tolerably successful, but the cocks sang him qzite out of 
house and home 

Miss Stales, his sister, was only good company for him after the customary 
official hours, for she having the superintendance of ber domestic concerns, and 


people 
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Canary birds; 

















from the force of habit, was merely conversationable at breakfast time, and 
after five, uotil tea was over. Clubs, at the period to which we allude, were 
not in vogue. Light reading did not form so general an occupation as it does | 
at present, thus a considerable portion of the day aud evening was passed by 

Mr Stales (especially in wet weather) in yawning and wiping his epectacles | 
with his handkerchief, and he felt with the poet Young :-— 


“ Leisure is pain ; take off oor chariot.whee!s. 
How heavily we drag the load of life! 
Blessed leisure is our curse.” 





i 


| 

Besides this, Mr. Stales slept too much in bis easy chair, and much too little | 
in bed. The usval symptoms were consequect, «nd the medical adviser was | 
compelled to be called in, who, after a course of physic, which proved almost 
fruitless, proposed that his patient should teke a 'rip to the Continent. 

To a person of the staid habits of our retiwed friend such a proposition was | 
startling in the extreme, and he declined the advice. He could speak no lan- 

age but thet of his native country—a terrible drawback on traveiiing abroad. 

hen, wes he to leave his constant companion, bis only sister, beh nd; or was 
she to accompany him! If that was to be the case, it would amount to 4 post- 
tive inconvenience, for be had never been in the habit of travelling with 
females, and he was aware thet Miss Stales would not stir without her maid, | 
and that functionary (although from long service regarded, in some degree, by 
both brother aud sister,) Mr. Stales was perfectly aware, would be terribly out 
of her element any where else but in their own domicile. Oh, it was quite out 
of the question ' 

Since the very proper abolition of lotteries in Great Britain, our excellent 
neighbours, the Gormans, knowing us to be an enterprising nation, occasionally 
inundate us per post with prospectuses of magnificent chance speculations, 
authorised by his majesty the Emperor of Austria, under the superintendance 
of the imperial and royal authorities, issued by Mesers. Heine, Brothers, and 
Co., of Frauk‘ort on the Maine; or Messrs. Jaques, Mayer, and Co, of May- 
ence on the Rhine; by which, for the trifling sum of twenty shillings, English 
(or, should any one be sufficiently sanguine to increase their number of shares, 
they are liberally permitted to do so to any amount)—and for which twenty 
shillings English you may, through the happy intervention of the German lot- 
tery, win a noble domain with a seignorial chdteau of a solid structure, built in 
a noble style, containing many splendid apartments richly decorated, an ice- 
house, magnificent walled gardens abundantly stocked with fruit-trees of the 
best qualities ; with hot-houses, conservatories, and pleasure-houses , stabling 
for thirty horses, stalls for horned cattle; a forge, a mill, and a granary; an 
extensive right of hunting the wild boar and other game, &c &c 

One of these very alluring descriptive letters had been addressed through 
the means of the Post-ofice Directory (and Messrs. Heine, Brothers, and Co 
always forget to pay the postage of their circulars.) to the house of Mr. Stales, | 
some months prior to his illness, when it struck the fertile imagination of Miss 
Stales that if she proposed that herself and brother should purchase a share, or 
shares, between them, it would give him something to think of and talk about. 
So, after beating carefully about the bush, and observing that he was ripe for 
the affair, she induced Mr. Stales to try their luck, and the tickets were inme- 
diately purchased in the German lottery. 

This expedient, for a certain time, produced the desired effect ; Mr. Stales, 
not only becoming less lethargic, but entered into frequent interesting inquiries 
about Germany in general, and he actually waded through a tour in two quarto 
volumes, in the hope of finding some description of the noble estate in question 
which formed the grand prize of that year. 

Mr. Stales had almost forgotten his temporary excitement, when one morn- 
ing a letter with the Mainz postmark arrived, addressed to Theophilus Stales, 
Esq., and announcing, wonderful to relate, that the number of his ticket had 
been drawn the grand prize, and that he was now the owner of the beautiful 
estate of Steinerau, appraised at 204,550 francs, with all the appurtenances 
thereunto belonging. 

Stales dropped the letter, and gasped for breath; his heart throbbed more 
rapidly than it had done at any former period of his life; he slapped both 
hands on his forehead, unable to repress a very powerful feeling. 

Becky, Miss Stales’s maid (of whom we have made mention) now entered 
the room with the coal-skuttle ; when, perceiving the face of her master, which 
became suddenly flushed, she was so frightened, that she immediately ran for 
Miss Stales, who found her brother dull and red in the eyes, with considerable 
throbbing of the temples. Alarmed, she instantly sent for the nearest medical 
man, who, by promptly cupping Theophilus, probably saved him from an attack 
of apoplexy. | 

But when Miss Stales was made to comprehend the state of their good for- 
tune, oh, how her heart fluttered ; and as she entreated her brother to compose 
himself, what visions of grandeur crossed her imagination ! 

She pictured to herself the position of a German baroness, surrounded by 
every species of luxury, with a host of liveried retainers; a master of the 
horse ; a chamberlain ; forest rangers; falconers with hawks on their thumbs, | 
dressed, like the huntsmen in Der Frieschutz, in green tunics, broed hats, and 
russet boots. Miss Stales was here interrupted in her golden reverie by the 
entrance of Becky, who announced that the butcher was at the door, waiting 
for orders : to which the owner of the vast domain replied, after g'ancing at 
her invalid brother, ** Three pounds of the best end of a neck of mutton!” 

She was now certain that her favourite scheme, a continental trip, would be | 
fulfilled ; and she long had indulged herself in the hope that she would be one 
day enabled to visit the baths of Germany—for she Pad been informed that 
there wero several of the spas that would be likely to remove the blemish from 
her cheek, the little hillock with the stiff rushy hairs, which the move she pluck. 
ed out the more they came again. 

Mr. Stales, after the first surprise was over, quickly recovered, became brisk 
and important, decided that they must cross the water, travel into the heart of 
Gormany, view their prize, and be put into possession of the domain. The 
hitherto quiet house was now all bustle, large trunks purchased and packed ; | 
and when all was prepared for departure, Miss Stalos deliberately informed | 
her brother that she could not undertake the journey unless she was accompa. 
nied by her maid Becky and her little dog. Stales was annoyed by this deter- 
mination, and endeavoured to remonstrate, but it was in vain. Miss Stales was 
half proprietress of the estate of Steinrau, and she remained firm to her purpose. 
Now Stales imagined that he had as much right to his comfort and luxury as 
his sister. We have stated that he was particular, and he had a most peculiar 
attachment to an arm-chair, covered with red morrocco leather, in which his 

reson had been seated in his home hours for twenty-eight years; and habit 
ad rendered the chair of such importance to his fancied ease in it, that he 
made up his mind that it should travel with them 

Passports were obtained ; but Mr. Stales commenced with a mistake, for he 

ured them from the French ainbassador in London for Havre, and his motive 
for doing so cannot possibly be divined. 

Tt was not without a feeling of nervous trepidation and responsibility that 
he found himself on the deck of the Rotterdam steamer, having under his im- 
mediate protection one sister, one maid, one little dog, one red leather arm- 
chair, and twenty-five separate articles of luggage. 

Miss Stales was highly excited ; and Becky sat down with Tiny in her arms, 
for fear the dear little creature should fall overboard. The abigail and King | 
Charles's breed fixed their eyes on each other. 

The huge paddles revolved, and our precise London friends were fairly 
launched on their perilous voyage. 

All the early portion of the trip passed agreeably, as the weather was fine ; 
bat about the period that the steamer veered by Margate, a contagious disor- 
cer spread itself among the passengers in all directions, of the most distressing 
nature, the prostrating effects of which can only be imagined by those who have 
been sufferers. F 

To an inquiry of Mr. Stale as to how Becky was, she innocently replied, 
“ that sho was dead!” Stales had to attend to himself as well as Tiny, who 
was literally as sick as a dog. . 

Oh, the long hours of horror, with the pitching and rolliing motion, until the | 
vessel had crossed the Brill! The passengers, though pallid, were now much | 
less uneasy in mind or body ; and soon, to their infinite comfort, were once 
more on ferra firma on Rotterdam pier, from whence they were transferred to 
the Hotel des Pays Bas , 

Here they were encouraged by a good Dutch dinner—the fish in absolute 
perfection. Mr. Stales recovered a portion of his complacency, and he pro- 
ceeded to take three places in a carriage which was in two days to carry his | 
charge to Cologne. But when Mr. Stales was in full readiness to depart in the 
morning, and had paid his money for the places in the carriage, a serious incon 
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was issued on Mr. Stales’s own application, by the French ambassador in 


| 


‘The informality and delay was such, that the coach left Rotterdam without 
the untravelled English party, to their infinite mortification. 

What a curse on Britons, ay, and on natives 
Continent, is the passport system ; when they atrive at outports, fror tier towns, 
garrison towns, how rigidly vexatious is the exaction' It goes on the broad no- 
tion that all mankind are runaway criminals. 

~—e of ae sort of restriction may be required for the safety 
° country; but during a profound ce the t erile and 
‘liberal. | pea system is pu 

It is the highest compliment to the general good character of the inhabitants 











of Great Brit 
and inquisitorial practice has never even been suggested to be introduced. 

By toe aid of the commissioner of the Hotel des Pays Bas, the passport was 
countersigned by the proper authorities, though he contrived that the party 
should remain two days longer to occupy apartments on the lower flodr ; and 
no event of serious consequence took place, excepting that on the second 
night, after Miss Stales had retired to bed, she imagined she heard a sort of 
gurgling and and bubbling of water beneath the boards of the sleeping apart. 
ment (a double-bedded room) ; so she ordered Becky to get up, and with a 
light endeavour to discover the cause. Becky arose sighing, followed by 
Tiny, who slept with her; and, after a careful investigation, sue found a sort 


| of trap door with a ring to it. Her mistress, peeping between the curtains, 


told her to pull it op, when it appeared that the floor was immediately over a 
branch of the canal, the water of which was in motion. Miss Stales was hor- 
rified, and began to calculate on the certainty of a rheumatic attack ; but Tiny, 
having more curiosity than tact, accidentally slipped into the hole witha 
piercing whelp, and kept swimming away for dear life, until Becky, with 
great presence of mind, put her arm down with the tongs, and brought the poor 
little dog up by the ear, howling, and saturated with slimy water. 

Tiny had now to be wrung and wiped thoroughly dry; and as Miss Stales 
was alarmed at the notion of the rising of the damp through the remainder of 
the night from the pool under her floor, she desired Becky to come into bed, 
and lie as close to her as possible, to impart warmth 

The carriage by which, a‘ter much difficulty, they started for Cologne, was 
called the “* Schnel Post ;” but, as it travelled at the rate of four m les an hour, 
it has been pronounced ‘* Snail Post.” 

All the passengers, Mr. Stales's party excepted, smoked the whole way in 
the most intolerable manner. Sir Francis Head and Mrs. Trollope have com- 
mented on this national vice of Germany with such just severity, that if we 
were to repeat al! Miss Stales’s complaints, it would only corroborate the fe- 
marks of her more distinguished predecessorsjon the road. 

Miss Stales was the more annoyed at this, as a rather good-looking military 
officer sat vis-d-cis to her, who, from his laced uniform, was evidently of high 
rank, but whose manner was very affable. And when this officer found that 
the lady had a decided objection to the bowl of his pipe being immediately un- 
der her nose, he condescended to twist it aside; so that all the smoke entered 
Mr Stales’s ear. This officer spoke a little English ; and our travellers were 
delighted to hear their native tongue once more, though all the P P's were 
transformed by the German officer to B B’s, and all the W W’s went, Cackvey 
fasion, into V V's. He trusted * dat dey vere going to Paden-Pader. " This 
was tortured by the ingenuity of Miss Stales into the English word * pardon ;” 
and, alluding to the smoking nuisance, she said, that as it appeared to be the 
custom of the country, she must, she supposed, overlook it, though it cer- 


| tainly made her cough; the officer, therefore, had her pardon, The militaire 


stared, but kept putling away. 

Now, any one who has been packed in the unwieldy carriages of Germany, 
can vouch for the truth that the gentleman who figures as postillion, driving 
four horses, is not very particular as to what point of the compass the lash of 
his whip goes. It seemed to be the constant practice of the German postillions 
to apply the whip to the heads and hats of the passengers whenever they wish- 
ed to make their horses go faster. To the annoyance of Mr. Stales, he re- 
ceived a smart cut on his right cheek, and he complained angrily to the lumpish 
driver, who only replied * Ja, ja!” 

Stales asked the military officer if ** Ya, ya was an apology. ‘The officer 
replied, ‘* Ja, ja,--yees.”” Stales was satisfied. 

A very uncomfortable journey brought the travellers to Cologne, where, 
against their inclinations, they were detained on the passport affair, and consi- 
derable suspicion was excited on the parts of the revenue officers as to the real 
purpose of that stuifed morocco chair. It was sniffed at to discover whether 
it contained smuggled tobacco, and it was probed in various places with sharp- 
pointed instruments to find whether it carried contraband French goods. As 
the passport was originally signed by the French ambassador, such a suspicion 
was natural; and, as the Germans execrate the French, this chair, instead of 
being a comfort, was an everlasting nuisance to Mr. Stales. 

While they remained in Cologne, they had an opportunity of seeing the evo- 
lutions of the regiment to which their mulitary friend, the officer of rank, was 
attached 

‘* There, there he is,” said Miss Stales, “I declare, at the head of the 
corps.”” 

* Aye, aye!” replied her brother. 

We all know how rapid is thought ; and, as Miss Stales’s cheek was warmed 
by a blush, the idea of being the wife of a general, as well as becoming a ba. 
rouess, crossed her imagination. 

‘* What is that staffthe general has in his hand ?” inquired Miss Stales. 

Stales put on his spectacles, inspected, and said quietly, ** My ear, we 
have, | fear, made a mistake in regard to the rank of that officer. That, yon 
der, is the drum major. I have seen our own drum majors in the Park carry 
just such a machine.” 

The romance of Miss Stales withered into the shade of celibacy again. How 
glad she was that she had not permitted the affair to proceed any farther in her 
own heart. 

Once more to continue their journey towards Coblentz, they were advised to 
go by one of the Rhine steam boats, which would carry them to their destina- 
tion in eleven hours. But at the bare mention of a steam boat, Miss Stales 
vowed that she would never put her foot on one again, as she had suffered so 
much io the voyage from St. Katharine’s Docks to Rotterdam. She was here 
seconded by the eloquent looks of Becky ; and, although Mr. Stales aesured 
her it was smooth water, and no unpleasant motion of the vessel would create 
uneasy sensations, it was evident his powers of persuasion had no effect on his 
sister, who was as obstinate as most ladies are at a certain age. Indeed, Miss 
Stales was difficult to please, and, at the fable d'héte there was not a dish that 
she could call mice. ‘lhe soup was weak meat boilings ; the beef, India rub- 
ber; the salmon generally did not agree with her, though it looked tolerable ; 
the fowls were roasted to strings; then came sweet rice puddings ; then roast- 
ed and stewed meat again; to mix with that followed stewed prunes. Miss 
Stales looked around to see where the senna was; dishes of pickled cucum- 
bers all down the table. But the horror of all horrors, both to Miss Stales and 
Becky, during the whole trip, was the salted putrid cabbage, the German de- 
light, known_to our English ears by the title of ** sour krout.” 

She could not endure the German wines. Stales was almost driven to his 
wits’ end, but proceed he must; and he succeeded in hiring a sort of post- 
wagen, a decidedly uncomfortavle vehicle, in, about, behind, and on the top of 
which, were packed numerous trunks, the red morocco arm chair, and his 
travelling party. Ol they started most joltingly. 

Stales now began to repent that he had ever ventured to invade Germany, 
and that he had encumbered himself with so much baggage, for in that capacity 
he considered his sister and her maid. 

The post-wagen halted at a small market town, and it was here proposed 
that they should sleep, and continue the journey early in the moruing. 

The rumbling of the vehicle had drawn from the only inn of the place the 
landlord and his myrmidons, who glared like fiends on their intended victims. 
Mr. and Miss Stales, and Becky, descended covered with dust, and especially 
flea-bitten by industrious insects attached to the post wagen, and who had 
journeyed to and fro on the road for years, and who fared liberally on all travel- 
lers. 

The Londoners were conducted into a large gloomy room, hung round with 
inferior prints illustrative of Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War. 

The civility of the landlord was somewhat cramped on observing that the 
party was without a courier (for foreigners are much taken by outward appear- 
ance ) He sat himself down on the corner of the table, and, swinging his leg 
backwards and forwards with great independence, asked Mr. Stales in broken 
English (all German innkeepers speak the Englischen sprachen,) how long he 
was going to remain, and what he would have for supper! 

Miss Stales wished for some tea and muffins, which. asa matter of covorse, 
were entirely out of the question. Mr. Theophilus then thought of a cold fowl. 
Nothing of the sort was in the house. He then in despair asked to see the 
bill of fare, but this hotel did not aspire to the eminence of having occasion for 
one. Stales now endeavoured to ascertain if there were such things to be got 
as steeks, chops, or even oysters; but the landlord, like the host in Don 
Quixote, had every thing but what was asked for. 

At length boiled eggs and ham were decided on, which, in quality, were to 
have been worthy the table of the grand duke. 

We must not fatigue our readers by keeping the travellers too long on the 
road, but in a country where the post horses go six miles an hour, it 1s #lmost 


| unavoidable ; and this pace is justly illustrative of the people of Germany— 
venienience occurred respecting his passport, which we have already stated a peop 
~ ] 


slow and sure 


The estate of Steinerau (the grand lottery prize) was situated a few miles 
beyond Mainz ; and on the arrival of Mr. Stales and his party at that oldfash- 
ioned, gloomy, and ill-built town, he determined that his first visit to his castle 
and grounds should be unaccompanied by the females Finding his difficulties 


as well, when jaunting on the increase the further he journeyed, in consequence of his speaking his own 


tongue only, he made up his mind to engage an interpreter. A German Jew, 
who had been employed in a cabbage-leaf cigar manufactory in London, which 
occupation he followed in the day time, and was, in the evening, followed by 
the discerning English public as one of four ‘‘ Bohemian Brothers,” who how!- 
ed out their national airs in costume. 

This person returned to Mainz, and speaking some English, for “a conside- 
ration,” hired himself to Mr. Stales ; but when he understood that the old gen- 




















tleman was the winner of the prize, he made some efforts to Pr Py 
- me get @ rise of 
—_ a-day oo his bargained salary, to which imposition Stales hed et 

Leaving Miss Stales and Becky at an hotel, our adventurer with his inter- 
preter, departed to glut his eyes with the sight of his newly acquired 
But, oh, la! after a dusty ride over a bleak, wretched look: . © aon 4 
cross-roads blocked up with large stones, they arrived at > toned ae 
estate. Mr. Stales’s heart sunk within him at the barren ap ait pA 
barony. The interpreter then thought it necessary to make teaair 4 hm 
of keeper's lodge, in & very dilapidated state, as to their route anand he mabe 
The door was epened by a ferocious looking individual, whose hair bad 0m 
ly not been cut, except by a knife, for ten years; J i, 

7 years; and when the interpreter 
asked to be directed the road, and infurmed him that the English gettioms 
was the owner of the soil by having gained the lottery prize, the restless ro ey 
of vision of the keeper flashed with the fire of indignation. 

Now, to account for this, it so happened that this person was one of about 
twenty heirs to the estate of Steinerau, which, at the demise of the last r 

rietor, was mortgaged deeply, and overrun with the weeds of long pore 
itigation, until it having been discovered that it was impossible in any way n4 
settle the affair to the satisfaction of the surviving claimants, it was resolved 
that the whole property, with its complication of liabilities, should be announ 
ed, to endeavour to gain a new proprietor through the medium of the royal! hee. 
tery authorities. ; 

In reply to a question innocently put by Mr. Stales as to when he mi zht take 
possession, and which was duly translated by the interpreter to the hedper the 
latter seizing a rifle from the lodge door, and swearing some dreadful guttural 
oaths - if _ seg nutmeg grater in his throat, briefly replied. Mr. Stales 
wanted to know the answer. The int t i Sogli 
Siieenthod Waban interpreter related it in English to the 

** Thunder, hell, and the demoniac devil! no one shall ever take i 
of this property. The true heirs of Steinerau, who have been Qtiseeted ot 
their inheritance, carry rifles. Let man, woman, or child, come hither, the will 
all be shot by unseen marksmen.” ; 

* Bless my soul and body!” said Stales, trembling at the excited tone of 
the keeper ; “I suppose we have magistrates and constables here 1” 
we Do note but heim in a bassion,” whispered the interpreter ; * I will dork to 

‘he Bohemian brother then, with much 
addreceed the wild-looking keeper, 
lese grim characier. 

The wily Jew tried to convince the keeper that the foreigner would never 
take possession of the property after he had once viewed it, and had discover- 
ed its encumbered condition, but advised him to walk with them and show the 
estate. He then asked Stales to bribe the keeper with a franc or two to ac- 
company them; Mr. Stales followed the advice of the interpreter. So the 
trio walked off together, the keeper still carrying his loaded rifle, an article 
which Mr. Theophilus Stales would have willingly dispensed with. 

_ But now for the prize estate, the main portion of which consisted of sand, 
the trees were priocipally pines Mr. Stales’s new guide informed him, through 
the interpreter, that the district, in summer time, was covered with fogs, in 
winter with snow ; that pumice-stone was abundant—in fact, that it could be 
procured in much greater quantities than bread. 

Stales stalked over lands that evidently bore the mark of Chancery upon 
them ; never was there seen anything so bleak, desolave, and neglected 

The keeper, pointing to a dense mass of black-looking trees (timber in 
mourning), muttered the words, ‘Sau Park.” Stales referred to his interpre- 
ter, who informed him that it was the part of the forest haunted by the wild 
boars ; and well might he say haunted, for presently three ghosts of wild pigs 
appeared ; they were lank, gaunt, long-snouted animals, that seemed to have 
been pulled through a large key-hole, of a dark, leaden, grey colour, and 
bristled all over. The Jewish interpreter shuddered as he gazed at them, for 
the unclean beasts looked as if each of them had a devil inside passenger. 

The keeper now, with a grim smile, offered his rifle to the new proprietor of 
the estate, that he might have a shot at his own game ; but as Mr. Stales had 
never on any emergency pulled a trigger in his life, he graciously declined. 
The keeper, on this, put the gun to his own shoulder, and shot the nearest pig 
through the throat. The pig screamed vehemently, and galloped wih great 
swiftness for about an hundred yards, when it fell dead. Mr. Stales felt thank- 
ful that his sister and Becky were not of the expedition. “ A pretty way of 
killing pork,” thought he. 

Startled by the report of the rifle an animal bounded by ; Stales ejaculated, 
“* Somebody’s donkey run away !"’ but the intespreter put him right, by telling 
him it was the damm hirsche, the fallow-deer. . a 

Stales wondered why they should swear at it. They now came in sight of 
the seignorial chateau. Mr. Stales thought the style of building was familiar 
to him ; he then recollected that the castie of Steinerau very much resembled 
one of the nine angles of that Sepp and cheerful-looking erection, the 
Penitentiary at Millbank, only that the chateau was built with stone. It so far 
answered the printed description, that it was “a solid structure,” and had 
probably been so for some four centuries. Glancing at a rude staircase that 
led to the principal entrance, Stales muttered, ** Becky can never scour these 
steps !"” 

Alas! it was all disappointment. ‘ The magnificent walled gardens, abun- 
dantly stocked with fruit-trees of the best qualities,” dwindled into some can- 
kered stems and branches, from which the fruit had been most scrupulously 
gathered. Painful emotions were excited on seeing the “ pleasure houses ;”” 
the * stabling for thirty horses’ was unstable; ‘‘ the forge” was a forgery ; 
“the mill’? a mull; ‘*the granary’ was not troubled with corns; and the 
‘* ice house,” by some extaordinary accident, had been destroyed by fire. 

Phought Stales, ‘‘ What German George Robins drew up the description of 
this estate !” 

The party now came suddenly upon a group of hard- featured, weather-beaten 
femaies, who were employed in pitching mangel wurzel into a cart, the roots 
of the beet and the legs of the ladies having been apparently formed in the 
same mould 

On a little conversation, in which the benevolence of Mr. Stales was in- 
voked, it was announced by the interpreter, that these females were cousins- 
german, and, moreover, co-heiresses to the domain of Steinerau ; but when 
the Engliskman was intimated as having come to take possession of his prize, 
the apathetic countenances of the ladies of the svil kindled up into the expres- 
sion of the ancient Furies, and they fairly pelted Stales and the Bohemian 
brother away with mangel wurzel, determining that the Briton should never 
take root in their ground. In fact, the invaders were fairly beet off The in- 
terpretor now told Mr. Stales that he thought that he had better apply to 
Messrs. Jaques Mayer and Co., the lottery agents at Mainz, for 200,000 francs 
instead of the estate, as it was evident that the latter couid not be taken pos- 
session of without some difficulty. 

This advice somewhat restored Stales, who had made up his mind already, 
that farming in Germany was not his province. 

So he returned to Mainz, with much more humble notions than he had start- 
ed with in the morning. 

When he got back to the hotel, he was conning over in his mind how he 
should break al! this disagreeable news to his sister, when he perceived an un- 
usual glow of indignation suffusing her countenance, and Becky had been cry- 
ing. After many inquiries as to what had happened, Mr. Theophilus Stales 
elicited, by instalments, that Miss Stales, taking advantage of tiis absence, had 
gone, accompanied by her maid, to take a bath in the bathing machine on the 
Rhine. Upon asking if she found it agreeable, his sister gave a shudder of 
horror. Somewhat alarmed, he persisted in cross-examining the lady, who al- 
lowed thet the bath was pleasant enough, but the wooden partitions that form- 
ed the divisions of the places of immersion were not so carefully constructed 
as they ought to have been, and that a fat German baron, with large whiskers 
and mustachios, had, by accident, dived under the partition from the next 
bath, and had come up in that in which the maiden form of Miss Stales was 
immersed. Shocked at his temerity, he stood bowing and apologising, while 
Miss Stales and Becky screamed their loudest. The gentleman baron then, 
with delicacy, attempted to cive back and regain his own bath, but, in so do- 
ing, knocked his head violently against the bottom of the frame-work of the 
partition. He had then no other resource but to reascend, and, rubbing his 
bruised pate, to rush up the steps from Miss Stales’s frigidariwm, to the utter 
horror of that respectable lady and severe fright of Becky. 

Stales indignantly exclaimed that he would call the fellow out; but Becky 
said that she screamed so loud, that she was sure that “ she had called im 
out.” 

Although there seemed to be no end to the complicated mishaps of the tra- 
vellers, we must, as briefly as possible, bring their adventures to a conclusion. 
But a still greater disappointment remains to be told. 

Mr. Stales went to the lottery office at Mainz, accompanied by his interpre- 
ter ; he was very politely received by M. Jaques Mayer, who, upon being in- 
formed that the English gentleman had waited upon him for the purpose of 
being put in possession of the grand prize of the lottery, the estate of Steine- 
rau, stared Stales in the face, as if he doubted his sanity. Upon Mr. Stales 
reassuring him, and producing the letter he had received, Mr. Jaques Mayer 
regretted that some person had wickedly imposed a forgery on Mr. Stales. = 

[he mortification endured by the Stales party, on the truth of this intelli | 
gence, was extreme. 
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gesticulation and flow of consonants, 
whose countenance gradually assumed a 
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We most account for this mysterious affair. In the public office where Mr 
Stales had been occupied so many years, was a mischievous youth, the son of 
the medical sttendant of Mr. Stales; this young gentleman, who was not re- 
markabie for panctuality at his office hours, was frequently “ called over the 
coals,” as be termed it, by the strict official discipline of Mr. Stales; and on 
one occasion, for a trivial offence, was suspended fora time. This rankled m 
the youth's gall, and he vowed on revenge. 

Hearing his father (the physician) say, that it might save the life of Mr. 





Stales if he could be routed from his easy chair, and induced tc .cavel abroad 


for some active purpose, the mischievous young dog, aware that Mr. Stales 
had purchased tickets in the German lottery, wrote the false letter, and gota 
friend, journeying on the Continent, to put the said letter in the postoffice at 
Mainz, Mentz, or Mayence 

Hence arose this eventful history, to which we may add, that Mr. Stales, as 
predicted, did regain his heelth. 





A SCENE AT NINON’S. 

We cut the following from Miss Costello's new work entitled GasrieuLe 
Her journey to Paris to petition for Count Mezeraye’s pardon comes to the 
ears of the clique of courtiers, and they determine to amuse themselves at her 
expense—De Grammont personating the King. 

A SCENE AT NINON’S. 

The hour errived and the aunt and niece were punctual. A thousand hopes 
and fears agitated the mind of the latter, as she thought of the probable conse- 
quences of her interview with the king; and as the carriage siopped at the 
door of the hotel, end De Sevigné handed her from it, it was with difficulty 
she was able to support herself 


The beautiful Ninon received her with that grace and courtesy for which | 


she was celebrated ; and a feeling of remorse sprang up instantly in her mind 
when she beheld her emotion; but the fondness for excitement checked it, and 
she made the speech that had been agreed on, promising that when the king ar- 
rived she should be summoned. 

She and her aunt were then left in a room alone, and in a short time 


they judged by the bustle in the house that the moment so much desired was | 


come. 

They were not kept long in suspense ; for the Marquis of Sevigné presently 
entering, informed Gabrielle that she might follow him. With trembling steps 
she accepted his hand ; and, after passing through a long corridor and seve- 
ral rooms, along which a great many persons elegantly dressed were siationed, 
the folding doors of a large saloon were thrown open, and she beheld a cavalier 
whom she imagined to be the king, surrounded by gentlemen, conversing with 









the tongue, as in making a speech aganst an opposing candidate for parliamen- 
tary honours, the colouring may be made to “ iell” by certain contrasts, artful- 
ly thrown in as follows :—** The honourable member who does me the honour. 
to Oppose me in this election is one of the most amiable of men ; but politically 
an evil minded, squinting-souled, * white-livered renegade.’ | grant he is true 
and just in all his dealings; but he would sel! his own farther for the sake of a 
peasion, and his own soul for a mess of political porridge, in the shape of an 
official situation My opponent may be, and no doubs is, a man of very nice 
honour and honesty; but, as a legislater, he would basely betray his trust, for 
he is, where politics are concerned, a thorough scoundrel, a fierce, grasping, 
unprincipled class-legislator, whose maxim is to ride over the people rough shod, 
to plunder them at his will, and sabre them if they complain. He is in private 
life a sincere friend and faithful companion ; but in public affairs as false as hell’ 
and as treacherous and designing as a Kentucky alligator. The honourable 
gentleman is a Christain of the most fervent piety ; but, politically speaking, he 
1s a devil incarnate, with a heart as black as Pandemonium,” (hear !) 

Chiarosturo.—To attempt the chiroscuro, one of the best lessons will be 
found in a London fog, during the month of November. Then blacks are fall- 
ing fast, though coals may be on the rise. Then the reign (rain) of clouds has 
begun, when the sun has mizzled. Then London lies like a flitch of bacon in 
;@ smoking-house. The churches take a tender farewell of each other. Gog 
and Magog, in Guildhall, see each other out of sight, and the rival shot towers 
| have had their parting glance. 

like Dutch nightingales : and the pigeons of the Spitalfields’ weavers are both- 

)ered Then the unfortunates in Regent's Park group about in the thick and 
slab, hodge-pedge, foggy air, and flounder and grasp in lethargic convulsions, 
like country members in a financial explanation. Such is the time and place 
to take lessons in the chiaroscuro ; to measure the gigantic heights of the lamp- 
post, take cognisance of smashed cabs, broken busses, bothered policemen, and 
hazy gin-palaces, which may be said to be “clarione tenebres,” more bright 
from ooscurity. 

As a specimen of the obscure we have a short note of an after-dioner speech 
at an election dinner ;— 

The Obscure may also be done in another way, as, for instance, in the speeches 
delivered at a politico-pro-bono-publico feed. In such cases the fag-ends of sen- 
tences are always lost (like the fag ends of fustian or dowlase at the linen-dra 
per's), by reason of the applause and clamour of the company, who are dispo 
sed to give credit for any thing or every thing said or unsaid. A speech may be 
thus delivered by merely keeping on your tongue’s end a few “ clap-traps,” leav- 
ing the company to carry out the ideas intended to be conveyed. Thus :— 

“ Gentlemen—The toast is * Purity of Election,” and I rise with the most 
glorious (hear, hear, and applause) —and an Englishman's birthright is (emotion, 








Mademoiselle Ninon, with an air of affability which was calculated to give her 
courage. 

DeGrammont, for he it was who personated the monarch to the life, turned | 
round on her entrance, and looking at her with an intent admiration, could | 
scarcely suppress an exclamation; while Lomaria, who stood by, at once re- 
cognized the fair creature he had seen at Seignelay. 

Gabrielle, pale and trembling, threw herself at his feet, and awaited his | 
pleasure. 

“* Speak,” said he, in a soft voice, ‘‘ and be not alarmed. Louis is not a tyrant | 
that the sight of him should terrify his fair subjects. Tell me the cause of your 
distress, and we will see if it be possible to assist you.” 

“Your Majesty can with one word put an end to the fears and danger of | 
three persons,” said Gabrielle : “‘ what I now venture to entreat is a sale con- 
duct for one whose wife lies under a false imputation. If he could apppear, 
it would be sufficient to release her from suspicion; but he has, alas! commit- 
ted a crime which places his life in peril, and without your Majesty's word of 
grace he dare not venture before the judges of his wife.” 

** And his name, fair suppliant, is '—’’ De Grammont was continuing and had 
bent down his head towards the weeping girl, when the doors were flung open 
with violence, and the physician Fagon advanced with a rapid step into the 
centre of the rooin. 

**Hold, gentlemen !" cried he in an angry voice: “though you may be at 
liberty to play what fool's games you please when it concerns only yourselves, 
you have no right to deceive and mock the feelings of a lady, whose misfor- 
tunes are entitled to compassion from all who have a right to the name of man 
‘To those dishonourable buffoons, who think it a pleasant jest to wound 
the heart of innocence, I announce that this injured lady ie under my protec- 
tion, and is no fitting subject for this disgraceful deception. Rise, madam, 
I entreat,” he addded, addressing Gabrielle: ‘‘ This is no place for you—you 
have been imposed upon by worthless persons, who think their nobility will | 
shield thern from contempt. Let me lead you back to your aunt, and to your | 
hume ; and despair not that the king will yet hear your prayer and listen to | 
your sorrows.” 

So sudden was this interruption, and so vehement the indignant manner of 
Fagon, that at first none of all the group had uttered a single word. They | 
looked at each other with shame and annoyance; at length De Grammont 
spoke 

** Doctor,” suid he, ‘ you forget in whose presence you are : if it was indeed 
in the king’s your insolence might pass unnoticed, for he gives too mach li- 
cence to his menials ; but we endure no such conduct, and you had better quit 
the house this instant, while you have escaped the chastisement you merit. 
Lomaria, turn the doctor out of the presence-chamber : the lady is under our 
protection.” 

Lomaria, with an insolent air, advanced to the doctor, and laying his hand 
on his cloak, was about to obey the sovereign command ; but Fagon laid his 
hand on hig sword. 

‘* Marquis de Gwerrand,” he said, “you are not in Brittany, nor are your | 
oppressed vassals before you. This is not the aire neuve.” , 

i.omaria recoiled, and the paleness of death spread over his countenance ; 
while Fagon took the hand of the bewildered Gabrielle, and led her from the 
saloon. 

As he passed Ninon, he addressed her. 

** Madam,” he said, “‘ none know better than I, that in spite of your levity 
you have feelings which should have prevented you from permitting this 
scene.”’ 

“* Come, Fagon,” said De Sevigné, ** you insult not Mademoiselle de L’En- 
clos: dare to utter another word, and your descent into the street will be 
more rapid than you anticipated when you ventured to disturb onr amuse- 
ment.” 

Silence, De Sevigné,” cried Ninon rising ; ‘‘i have acted in a base and 
crue! manner in countenancing this outrage : let no one who values my friend. 
ship, now and for ever, oppose Monsieur Fagon or detain the young lady, 
whose pardon | most earnestly entreat for the part I have taken in this affair 
Although I am ignorant of her history, I am convinced she deserves better than 
even to be seen entering my house. Go, doctor, and take with you my admi- 
ration for your zeal, and thanks for your plain speaking.” 

No rejoinder was made to this remark ; and Gabrielle was carried rather 
than led to the carriage of her protector, where Madame Collard already sat ; 
and they arrived at her house in a few minutes. 





A 
THE GALANTEE SHOW, 

A sort of punning lecture upon drawing, by Theodore Hook ; the preliminary 
Operations are as follow :— 

The first thing for the consideration of the artist is a clear and strong deter- 
mination on his part never to forget the important fact, viz, that an artist is a 
designer, aud that bis design must be deeply laid. The first point is to get 
your suoject in @ line, for which it is necessary to have an angle. 

The next matters for consideration are various items, without which a pic- 
tare could not be made, such as lights, shadows. depth of colouring, units, keep. 
ing relief, strong and weak points, breadth of colouring, foreshortening, perspec- 
tive and styles of execution : 

Lights.—As cats are said to see best in the dark because they eat lights, so 
will the human artist do well to study lights. He need not go to Candlewick 
Ward for his illumination, in the expectation of finding lights among the lirery ; 
but he may consult with great advantage to himeelf the various public oracles, 
who are burning and shining lights in the sphere of our stupidity 

Shadows — lo study shadows the pupil must make himself familar with the 
enti flesh-eating societies, the temperance halls, and the poor law unions. Depth | 
of shadow is when a man is five feet in the grave, and one out; and breadth of 


shadow may be likened tO @ man lost between an eclipse, a London fog, and a 
dissertation on metaphysics 





C ontrast — Dark objects should be relieved by light, and light by dark, ie, 
light against dark, or dark agsinst light. as Cri 


gh » said when he fought with 
Molineux; or as Lord B. said, when he 


| in © minor. 


| art was appreciated 


| tist, indulging in 
| brooding over his aff 


and clapping of hands)—’T's like the air we breathe, and (bravo! bravo! and 
tumultuous applause !)—Mankind—not slaves—chains—(great sensation, and 
tumultuous cheers)—blood of the Russels—pure pat-riot-ism—!reland—flower 
—(roars of laughter)—tithes are, gentlemen—(intense commotion—row de- 


dow)—and church rates the great—(fo fi fum !—applause of the most vehement | 
kind, mingled with encore ! encore !)—aristocracy with its hundred heads would | 
—(hear, hear!)—kings are—(waving of caps, hats, umbrellas)—priests are all | 


—(cock-a-doodle.do—uproar)—but mankind are—(stupendous applause, which 
lasted for several minutes )" 


Te 


CONCERTS AND MUSICAL CHIT CHAT. 


The Duke of Cambridge, pstron and president of the Melodists’ Club, will | 


honour the meeting on the 20th inst., with his presence. 
nedict, and other great artists have promised to attend. 
The celebrated composer Spohr is expected in town to conduct the eighth 


Sivori, Jarrett, Be. 


and last Philkarmonic concert, and he will probably play anew violin con- | 


certo 

The fashionable audiences at the St. Jarnes’s Theatre have been not a little 
astonished and delighted at the performances of Mester Filtsch, the boy pian 
ist, whose precocious powers over his instrument, and strongly developed mu. 
sical intelligence, heave been already noticed in this Journal 
Chopin, and bids fair to excel his great master in the art of execution before he 
completes his fourteenth year. 

A Magnificat, the composition of the Earl of Westmoreland, was performed 
with the greatest effect at Berlin, on the 30th ult , by two hundred of the mem- 
bers of the Royal Singing Academy. The Magnificat is written in the modern 
style of church music, and is distinguished for the rich harmonious effect of its 
choral melodies. 

Thalberg has been dangerously ill at Vienna, but is getting better. It is 


said that one of Rossini’s operas is to be translated into French and performed | 


atthe Academie Royale, in honour of the great composer's visit to Paris 
Ivanoff is engaged for the opera at Marseilles. From St Petersburg we hear 
that Rubini intended to quit that capital at the beginning of June 

The new lyric theatre in Paris, the privilege of which has been granted to 
M. Joly, is to be erected near the Chatean d’Eau on the Boulevard du Temple 

The Hereford Musical Festival is fixed for September the Sth, and the Bir- 
mingham forthe 19th of September. A musical festival will take place at 
Edinburgh in the autumn, under the direction of Sir H. R. Bishop 

Mdme. Dulcken’s concert on Monday, at the concert roum of her Majesty's 
Theatre, was as successful and brilliant #8 that clever pianiste could desire 
Her performance at Chopin's grand concerto in F minor would have delighted 


the composer, had he been present to witness the exceeding powerful and yet | 


facile manner in which she elucidatefl his complex ideas. 

Philharmonic Socvety—The sixth of these classical concerts on Monday 
evening was no less satisfactory than the preceding one, which received our 
unqualified praise. The Sinfonias were Haydn's in D (No, 2), and Beethoven's 
The other instrumen'‘al works consisted of a Concert Stuck, A 
minor, pianoforte, by Mr. Sterndale Bennett (a MS. composition of consider- 
able cleverness, and well performed by the composer), a violin concerto by 
Sivori, and Cherubini’s overture, ‘“‘ Anacreon."’ Sivori's coocerto, however, 
was the grand feature, in the execution of which that wonderful artiste sur- 
passed himself, and drew forth such a hurricane of applause as is seldom heard 
within the walls of the Hanover-square room. ‘The vocalists were Staudig\, 
Miss Dolby, and Mdlle. Pacini. The attendance was fashionable as weil as 
numerous. 

Mdlie. D'Espourrin and Mdlle. Sophia Dulcken’s matinée musicale on Tves- 


day presented a precocious little pianiste in the latter young lady, who | 


played two fantasias with all the brilliancy and self-possession of a veteran ar- 
tiste. Mdile. D'Espourrin has much improved since we last heard her. 
The anniversary festival of the Western Madrigal Society was celebrated on 


Saturday, at the Piazza Tavern, by a numerous assemblage of amateurs. The | 


giving of the first loyal toast was followed by ‘* God save the Queen,”’ not the 
air as usually sung, but the MS. version in the possession of Mr. Richard 
Clark, of Westminster Abbey, who maintains that it is in the hand-writing of 
Dr. John Bull, and that it bears the date of 1607. The authorship of our na. 
tional anthem has been made the subject of much controversy. If it could be 
brought home conclusively to Dr. Bull, it would certainly be a most interesting 
and gratifying fact. John Ball was Doctor in Music, organist in the Chapel 
Royal in the reign of Elizabeth, organist and chamver musician to James I., 
and Professor of Music to the Gresham College 

We were requested to attend a concert on Monday evening, of rather a 
novel description, said to be the first of a series, entitled “‘ Tombola Concerts, 
or Music Art-Uuion.” According to the announcement, every purchaser of a 
ticket was to receive therewith the chance of carrying home a magnificent 
grand piano, or a superb cabinet ditto, or a splendid cottage ditto, or severel 
hundred volumes of priceless music, or other ** musica! objects,”’ of course 
equally valoable, This disreputable attempt to degrade vur concerts into mere 
gambling transactions, met with its legitimate reward. ‘The room was almost 
empty, and the lottery patronizers were a very shabby set. We regretted to 


see several respectable artists lending their names to this “ questionable | 


scheme.’ 
I 


FRENCH PLAYS—M. BOUFFE 

The interest of the French plays is now at its acme: Monsicar Bouffe ap- 
peared last night, and was welcomed in a way that showed his consummate 
He played in Clermont, ou une Femme d Artiste, and 
made a deep and p ywerful impression. Clermont is a painter, who is sudden- 
effliction is aggravated by a suspicion of 


The gradual change from 


ly strock with blindness, and whose 
his wife's infidelity e light-hearted. sanguine ar 
‘visions of fame and fortune, to the dark and solitary man, 
n and maddened with jealousy, is marked by Bonffe 
with masterly skill: his exclamation of alarm and horror at the approach of 


made the poor law, and ‘mancipated | blinduess—the bloodless face, the quivering lip, the blank look of the eyes 
the niggers. So in the argu-went concerning the distresses of the people ; the | and the paralyzed torn—sent a thrill through the aadience. His altered +« 
whites tnost be shown that they are badly if, heeause the blacks are well off pect subsequently, bespe aks the dejected, careworn, repini g. yet nut wh y 
‘His as0 embodies the principle of relief, which is to 1 ve amass of dark | unhappy man ; but when the latent feelings of jealousy is again aroused, a 
‘geinest 4 Hh bigat hence the dinner of the poo “# commissioners af- | sense of utter wretchedness comes over bir Che barst of anguieh at this ¢ 
fords ar event reine! to that new ord. r of animals, a poor w obion vagrat max of his misery was beart-re g. ind the « ,e86 of d * , 7 wer 
ren mis \OF @ Oseakiasl, OF drawing water to 1 the ways of men, ess i countenance was ‘ the extreme ; all fortitude seemed to 
“i A f ws P = - ater draw ng , . have forsaken him. The d ce belw suffer g can i 
ae Sel —a 6 KNOWS we »w to colour deeply ; but | affliction and by mental torture was d le y Bouffe so distinctly that the 
So Cawwaring, n the coarse Iris} tencilling called blars y,to the Eng sh | cause of his siraction is apparent The actor who can prod ice auch effects 
fv 901 gammon, Cone in soft sawder, should be laid on with a refined touch 1) a Fuench vaudeville, where at the moment of extremity he soothes bis sor 


All harshness should be avoided ; and when it is necessary to make a pencil of 


Then the bells are hoarse and husky, and croak | 


He is a pupil of | 


row with a song, and who can afterwards divert the same sudience with the 
gambols and tricks of a Gamin de Paris, as Bouffe did last night, must be an 
artist of extraordinary powers; not to mention his playing « boy of sixteen, 
and ap old man of ninety, in the same evening. To know what 

is, both in personation of character and expression of emotion, Seems 

be seen in three or four different parts: one is not enough, for you might 
pose he was peculierly fitted by mature for that one part, a8 most people do on 
first seeing him, whatever he plays.—-London paper. 





ANOTHER MUSICAL PRODIGY. 
Bouffé had concluded his powerful sketch of the Miser Grandet, and 
whilst the audience was still dwelling on the terrific passion displayed 
j by this inimueble artist, the siage lamps were lowered, a grand piano- 
| forte was placed near the prompter's box, and a thin, pale faced boy was seen 
|} to emerge from the side scenes. and, after a hurried salute, seated himself at 
the instrament. What could be expected from such a little youth after the 
| wonderful execution that had been witnessed from a Liszt, a Thalberg, or a 
| Dreyschock! Could those spare hands span electrical octaves, or lighning- 
like tenthe? What daring on the part of the young Hungarian thus to hurl 
his gauntlet in the lists! Gaze on that palid face. Is there no indication of 
genius in that melancholy expression! Those large flashing eyes, do they 
not declare thet music has end a deep seat in the bosom of the juvenile per- 
former? But a troce to speculation. What sounds are those’ Who sweeps 
the chords with such marvellous energy! Who is executing those tremendous 
passages with such unernng precision! And the wild jumble of notes, and 
roar of the basses, can they emanate from any pianist but a Liszt! No! they 
| donot. That boy, whose soul is in his hands, and who is pouring forth a flood 
| of melody in the most complicated harmonies, nding the storm like a goodly 
vesse| amidst the uproar of the ocean, is Charles Viitech, the papil of the in- 
spired Chopin, Thirteen summers have not passed over the head of the young 
srodigy, and yet there he sits, capable of ivterpreting Bach or Beethoven, 
Jandel or Hamme! Mozart or Mendelssohn; and if you prefer other schools, 
Liszt, Thalberg, Henselt, Herz, &c. Bat if the amateur tes to dwell on the 
metaphysical and the poetical, let him listen to Chopin's strains #0 splendidly 
sung by Filtsch’s manual eloquence. It was last Wednesday night that he 
made his public debus, after great difficulties had been thrown in his way by 
rivalry and jealousy of a mean and petty naiure. Cheer after cheer followed 
| every specimen of his talents. He began with Liezt's “ Lucia” fantasia, from 
which we were glad to be emancipated, to enjoy unalloyed delight at the ex- 
| pressive musings of his master, Frederick Chopin, Filtach performed the 
ninth Nocturne, the first Impromptu m A flat, and “ L'Invitation pour le 
Danse,” in E flat major. It is in these charming pieces of Chopin, aboundin 
| with the most lovely episodes, that Filtech's laurels have been gained, 
| that his fame will be lasting, making the world at the same time better 
| acquainted with the works of bie master 
———— 


Vavietics, 
A * Shopping” Secret for Husbands. —Archdeacon Paley, in one of his fami- 
liar table discourses, touching upon the expenses brought upon husbands and 
| fathers, im the way of cambrics and satins, says | never let my women (be it 





unders'ood he spoke of Mrs Archdeacon Paley aud Missec Paley,) when they 
| shop, take credit. | always make them pay ready money, sir; ready money is 
| such a check upon the imagination.” 


TO MAKE A SALAD WORTHY OF A MAN OF TASTE, 
Two boiled Potatoes, strained through kiichen sieve, 
Softness dnd smoothness to the salad give ; 

Of mordant mustard take a single spoon,— 

Distrust the condiment that bites too soon, — 

} Vet deem it not, thou man of taste, a fault, 

| To add a double quantity of salt 

Four times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown, 

| And twice wish { inegar— procured from town ! 

| True taste requires it, and your Poet begs, 

The pounded yellow of two weli-boiled eggs ; 

Let Onions’ atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And, scarce suspected, aniunate the whole ; 

And lastly, in the flavoured compound toss, 

A magic spoonful of Anchovy sauce 

Oh, great and glorious! Oh, herbaceous meat ' 

*T would tempt the dying anchoret to eat ; 

Back to the world, he'd turn his weary seul, 

And dip his finger in the seled-bowl 

| (Aacribed to the Rev. Sydney Smith.) 

| The Rev. Hamilton Paul, on receiving the presentation to the church and 

| parish of Broughton, near Edinburgh, preached a farewe \l sermon to the ladies 

of Ayr; and, not a little to the surprise of his fair auditory, gave out his text -— 


** And they fell opon Paul's neck, and kissed him ! 


George Colman being once asked if he knew Theodore Hook—*' © yes,” was 
| his reply ; ** Hook and I (eye) are old associates.” 


| 


"Tis a very good world we live in, 

To lend, to spend, or to give in; 
} But to beg, or to borrow, or to get a man’s own, 
'Tis the very worst world that ever was known, 


——— 
INDIA—SCINDE. 
SIR CHARLES NAPIER’S LAST VICTORY 
| In recording another signal victory gained by Sir Charles Napier in Scinde, 
our readers will partake with us not only the general joy at the success of Her 
Majesty's arms Ct almost a private and personal feeling of pleasure that the 
safety of the gallant Napier is now bevond doubt. This country and India owe 
| much to Sir Charles Napier, not merely in having won two decwive battles — 
not merely for having conquered a valuable territory, but for having restored 
the * prestige” of our soldiery, aw the invinevble in fight. We no longer have 
any fears for the conduct of the Sipehees in any baile fought by Sir Charles 
Napier—the Sipshees would now follow him as to assured victory, with all 
those confident feelings with which they to!lowed Clive or Hastings. This— 
this is what hes been our great gain in the two late terrific fights with the Be- 
loochees, who are universally admitted to be the bravest soldiers of all India, 
to whose stern and fiery valour the Affghans on no occasion evinced the slight- 
est approach. In the despatch of Sit Charies Napier full credit is given to his 
friends and his foes ‘There are some writers whose style is pictorial, and such 
is Napier's. Few, while reading his account of the late battle, do not readily 
| conceive the whole of the action as if a plan lay before them. We therefore 
leave our readers to dwell on the despateh, while we would point out the tact 
and skill of the General in his arrangements before and after his battles. 

Had Sir Charles been merely a fighting General, he would not have secured 
the strongholds in the desert in the first place. By his having done eo, rally 
after retreat was useless—delfeat was surrender—victory became conquest. 
Eemam Ghor avd Oomercote in the hands of the Ameers would have baffled 
us unt | after the monsoon, and this alone would have kept up Beloochee hopes 
of regaining the day, and delayed, amid such petty warfare avd bloodshed, the 
settiemet of Sciode. Observe also the judicious manner iv which the people 
have been given at once a specimen of English rule, by remitung the arrears 
| due to the Ameers, and eppoimting British collectors with instracvions to make 
| no orgenic changes too great for a newly-conquered State to bear. In short, 
| Sir Charles Nepier is a sufficient man in peace and wat. 
| We will conclade for the present with the following charactenstic address 
| put forth by Sir Charles Napier, and ordered to be translated by the officers to 

the native regiments 

“ Sepoys! you fought well on the 17th ylt. The enemy had 22,000 in the 
| field, and you were only 2,700 We had ten guns, the enemy had fourteen. 
| We are to march to Uliyar-ka-Tandee on the 24th We shall be 6,000, the 
enemy only 15,000, and these, men that you have already beaten. We shall 
have eighteen pieces of cannon, and the enemys guns @ bat few and bad 
ones. Do your duty, and show yourselves 4s brave ae you did on the 17th.— 
Keep shoulder to shoulder in the ranks, close and firm, and aim at your ene- 
mys knees, and if you do this no enemy can either stand before your bayouets 
I have nothi:g more to say. Do this and another glorious 


’ 


| 





or bear your fire 
victory wil! be ours.’ 
There are few rewards more prized by right-minded soldiers than the praises 
of the General who has led them to victory, and has personally shared thew 
| glory. Well, indeed, may the whole army cotamanded by Sir Charles Napier 
| feel strongly this soldier-pride ; but most intensely must that troop of Bombay 
| Horse Arullery and Her Majesty's 224 Regiment feel the simple and complete 
praise conferre’ on them by tue General in bis despatch—* The battle was de. 
cided by the troop of Horse Artillery and Her Majesty 22d Regiment The 
Foeurove s, suffered im & proportion that speaks for itself. Oot of a total of 
thirry-nme killed, and two hundred and thirty-one wounded, Her Majesty's 22d 
had twenty-three killed and four leotenants, one ensigs, #% sergeants, (wo 
i one bundred and eleven rank and file wounded. ‘Lhe woo of 
had one hewtenant killed, and three troopers wounded. e 
sti deserve well—but the British blood 
re copiously than that of India The finest spirit of cordualnty pre- 
Her Majesty's and the Company's troops —Naval and Militery 
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TOM BURKE “ OF OURS.” 
( Continued.) 


Let me rather ask you,’ said |. ‘ You are not looking so wel! as the last time | saw you. 
Have you been lil’ 

1) mo, not tll, Yet I can't say #0; for I have suffered » good deal too. No, my friend: 

have bad much to harass and distress me. | have been travelling, too, long distances and 
weary ones— met some disappointments, and sltogetherthe world has not gone so well with 
me os | think it ought ; and now of you. What of yourself!’ 

* Alas!’ said 1, ‘if you have met mach to annov, I have only hived a dell life of daily mone 
ony. If it has had little to distress, there is fully as little to cheer , and L half suspect the 
fine illusions | used to picture to myself of a suldier’s career, had very littie connection with 


reality.’ 

As DS easals seemed to listen with more attention than such a theme would naturally call 
for, I gradually was drawn imto a picture of my barrack life, in whieh I dwelt at length on 
my ows solitary position, and the want of that cum onship which formed the chief charm 

my schoolboy life. ‘To all this he paid a marked attention~ gow questioning me on some 
unexplained poiat—pow agreeing with me in what | said by a word 5 a gesture. 

* and do you know, Burke,’ said he, interrupting me in my description of those whose 
early coldness of manner had chilled my first advances—* ee ae you know,’ said be, im- 

wously, * who these aristocrats are’ The sons of honest bourgeois of Paria. Theit 
Feebors are worthy men of the Rue Vivienne or the Palais—exeellemt people, I've no doubt, 
but very far better judges of point lace and pale de perigord than disputed presidency and 
armorial quarterings. Par better the other, the humble suldiers of fortune, whose highest 
pride is their own daring, their own undaunted heroism. Well, well,’ added he after a 
. * 1 meet you away from tis—1 cau manage it in @ day or two, You shall be sent 
down vo Versailles with a detachment.’ 

l could not help starting with surprise at these words, and through all the pleasure they 
gave me, my astonishment was will predominant. ; 

*1 see you are amazed at what I ony, but it's not so wonderful as you think. My cousin 
bas only to bint to Madame Bonaparte, who is at present there, and the thing is dune.’ 

I blushed deeply as I thought of the agency through which my wishes were to meet ac- 
complishment, and torned away to hide my embarrassment. 

6 by-the-by, | have not presented you to her yet. I’ve had no opportunity , but now I 
shall do so at once.’ 

* Pray, tell me your cousin's name,’ said |, anxious to nay anything to conceal my confu- 

“I've only heard her called “* la Rose de frovence.”’ 

* Yes, that was a silly fancy of Madame la Consulesse, because Marie is « Provencal. 

Bat her name is De Rochfort, at least her mother's name ; for, by another caprice. she was 
te to bear her father’s name, Let us change it. How did you lke my 
friends the other evening! ‘The abbe is agreeabic, is he not!’ 

* Vou,’ said 1. hesitating somewhat ; ‘but | am so unaccostored to hear General Bona- 
parte discussed so freely-—~ 

_* That absurd Polytechnique interrupted Beauvais. ‘How many a fine fellow has it 
spoiled with its ridiculous potions and foolish prejudices " 

* Come, come,’ said 1, ‘ you must not call prejudices the attachment which | and all who 
wear an ulette feel in our glorious chief here, there—don’t laugh, or you'll provoke 
me; for of 1, an alien, feel this, how should you, who are a Frenchman born, sympathize 


with such a id career!’ 

‘if you fale bleymocthy, Burke, let me ask you, have you ever heard speak of a certain 
oid family of these realms, who have been driven forth and expatriated to seek a home 
among strangers, themselves the descendants of the fairest chivalry of our land ; the proud 
scion of Saint Louis ; and has your sympathy never strayed acrows sea, to mingle with their 
sorrows.’ His voice trembled as he spoke, and a large tear filled and tracked its way along 
his cheek, as the jast word vibrated on his tongue ; and then, as if suddenly remembering 
how far he had been carried away by momentary impulse, he added, in an altered voice, 
* but what have we to do with these things! (ne road is yet to be travelled by either of us. 
Yours a fair path enough, if it only fulfils its early promise. The fortanate fellow that can 
win his grade while yet a school boy.’ 

* How came you to know '’ 

‘Oh! I know more than that, Barke ; and believe me, if my foolish conduct, the first day 
we met, had led to anything disastrous, | should have passed a life of sorrow for it ever 
after; but we shall have time enough to talk over all these matters in the green alleys of 
Versailles, where I hope to see you before a week be over. Great events may happen, ere 
long, too. Burke, you don’t know it, but | ean tell you, a war with England is at this mo- 
mont on the eve of declaration.’ 

* Perhaps,’ said 1, somewhat piqued by the tone of superiority in which he had spoken for 
some minutes, and anxious to assume for myself a position which, | furgot, conterred no 
credit by the manner of its attainment, ‘! know more of that than you are aware of.’ 

* Oh,’ reptied he, carelessly, ‘ the gossip of & mess is but little to be relied on. ‘The “ sa- 
breure” will always tell you that the order to march is given.’ 

* L don't mean that,’ said f, haughtily. ‘My information has a higher source ; the highest 
of all; General Bonaparte bimsell.’ 

* How ' what! Bonaparte himself" 

* Listen to me,’ said 1; and, hurried on by a foolish vanity, and a strange desire, | cannot 
explain, to make a confidant in what I felt to be a secret too weighty for my own bosom, | 
told him all that | had overheard when seated behind the screen in the salon at the ‘Tuileries. 

m You heard thw, you yourself!’ ened he, as his eyes Jashed, and he grasped my arm 
With an eager grip 

* Yes, with my own ears | heard it,’ said 1, half trembling at the disclosure I made, and 
ready to give all | possessed to recall my words. 

Py My friend, my dear friend,’ said he umpetuously, ‘ you must hesitate no longer ; be one 
of us. 

I started at the words, and, growing pale with agitation as the very thought of the im 
portance of what | had related flashed across me, I stammered out, * Take care what you 
propese to me, Heauvais. Ido not, 1 cannot fathom your meaning now; but if | thought 
that anything like treachery to the first cousul ; that anything traitorous to the great cause 
of liberty for which he bas fought and conquered was meditated, I'd go forthwith and tell 
him, word for word, all | have spoken now, even though the confession would, as it might 
humble me for ever, and destroy all my future hopes of advancement.’ e , 

* And be weil laughed at for your pains; folly, boy,’ said he, throwing himself back in his 








‘ About my own,’ said |, blushing deeply at the thought of the events of a few moments 
back. ‘He may be somewhat olcer ; but he jooks not much more than twenty-one or 
two.” 

* Have ~~ mentioned any of these circumstances to any of yourbrother officers or to 

1 colone 

* ho, oir, Dever.’ 

‘Very right, sir. These are times in which discretion is of no common importance. I 
have only to d similar c pection in future. It is probable that some of 
these gentlemen may visit you and write to you—they may invite you to.sup er to dine ; 
if 0, sir, accept the wu vitetion; be cautious. however, not to speak of this interview to 
any one. KMemember, sir, | am the messenger of one who never forgave a breach of 
trust, but who alo never fails to reward joyalty andattachment. If you be but prudent, 
Mr. Burke, your fortune is certain.’ 

With these words, Monsieur Gisquet threw his cloak over bis shoulder, and raisi 
‘sis hat, he bowed familiarly to me, and withdrew, leaving me to meditations which, 
need not say, were none of the happiest. 

If my fears were excited by the thought of the acquaintances I had so rash!y formed — 
#0 also was my pride insulted by the system of watching to which my movements had 
been subjecied—and deeper still, by the insulting nature of the proposal the minister of 
= had not scrupled to make to me, and which only, on reflecting over, did I perceive 

w base and dishonorable it wos. 

‘What ” asked I of myself, ‘ is it a spy—is it a false, underhand betrayer of the men 
into whose society I have been admitted on terms of friendly intercourse be would make 
of me! Wheat saw he in me or in my actions to dare +o far? Was not the very cloth 
I wear enough to guard me against euch ap insult! Then came the maddening reflec- 
tion—' Why had I not thought of this sooner? Why had I not rejected his proposal with 
scorn, and teld bim. that | was not of the stuff he looked for '” 

But what was it that he wished to jearn 1 and whe were these men. and what were their 
designs! These we-e questions that flashed across me, and I trembled to think how deeply 
implicated I might become at any moment, 1p plans of which | knew nothing ; merely from 
the imprudence with whien | had made their acquaintance ; the escape of Beauvais, if dis- 
covered, would inevitably involve me, and thus did I seem hurried along by a train of iaci- 
dents, without willor concurrence, each step but increasing the darkness around me. 

That Gisquet knew mos of the party was clear, Beauvais alone seemed personally an- 
known to him. What then didhe want ofme! Alas! it was a vangled web I could make 
nothing of ; and all | could reswlve on, was to avoid in future all renewal of intimacy with 
Beauvais, to observe the greatest circumspection with regard to all new acquaintance ; and 
since the police thought it worth their while to set smes u my track, to lumt my excur- 
sions, for some time at least, to the rotine of my duty, and the bounds of the barrack-yard. 
These were wise resolutions, and if some what late in coming, yet not without their c mfort. 
Above all, because, in my heart I felt no misgivings of affection, no lack of loyalty to him 
who was still my idol. 

Well, well, thought I, something = come of this, perhaps a war ; if so, happy shall I be 
to leave Paris and al! its intrigues behind me, and seek distinction in a more congenial 
sphere, and under other banners than a police minister would afford me. 

With thoughts like these I fell asleep, to dream over all the events of the preceding day, 
and wake the next morning with an aching head, and confused brain ; my only clear im 
pression being, that some danger hungover me, but from what quarter, and how, or in what 
way itwasto be met or averted, I could see no remedy. 

The whole day I felt a feverish dread lest Beauvais should appear. Somethin gwhispered 
me that my difficulties were to come of my acquaintance with him, and | studioasly pessed 
my time among my brother officers, knowing that, so long as i remained among them, he 
was not likely to visit me; and when evening came, I gladly accepted an invitation toa 
barrack-room supper, which. but the night before, I should have declined without hesitation. 

This compliance on my part seemed well taken by my companions, and in their frank ond 
cordial reception of me, i elt a degree of reproach to myself, for my having hitherto lived 
estranged from them. We had just taken our place at table, when the door was fluug wide 
open, and a young captain of the regiment rushed in, Waving a paper over his head, as he 
called out : 

* Good news, mes braves, glorious news for you! Listento this—the Englis! ambassador 
has demanded his passports, and left Paris ; expresses are sent off to the fourth corps, to 
move towards the coast ; twelve regiments have received orders to march ; so that before 
my lord leaves Calais, he may witness a review of the army,’ 

* La this true |’ 

* It is all certain.’ 

* Read it, here's the Moniteur, with the official announcement.’ 

In an instant « dozen heads were bent over the paper, each eager to scan the paragraph so 
long and ardently desired. 

‘Come, Burke, | hope you have not forgotten your English,’ said the Major; we shall 
want you soon to interpret for us in London, if, pardieu, we can ever find our way through 
the fogs of that ill-starred island’ 

Lhung my head without speaking—the miserable isolation of him who has no country, 18 
a sad and sickening sense of want, no tary enth »no impulse of high daring can 
make up for. Happily for me, all were too deeply interested in the important news to re- 
mark me, or pay any attention to my feelings. 








CHAPTER XXVII.—Tuk MARCH TO VERSAILLES. 

Tuey who remember the excited state of England on the rupture of the peace of Amiens 
—the spirit of military order that animated every class and condition of life—the national 
hatred, carried to the highest pitch by the instigations and attacks of a violent press, can yet 
form but an imperfect notion of the mad enthusiasm that prevailed in France on the same 
occasion, 

The very fact that there was no determinate and precise cause of quarrel, added to the ex- 
asperation on both sides. It was less like the warfare of two great nations, than the per- 
sonal animosity of two high-spirited and passionate individuals, who having interchanged 
words of insult, resolve on the sword as the only arbiter between them. 

All the long rivalry of centuries, national disiike, jeatcousy in every form, aud ridicule in 
a (thousand shapes, could suggest adoed to the already existing hate, and gave to the com- 
ing centest a character of the biackest.yenom. In Eugland, ihe tyrannic ruie of Buona. 
parte gave deep offence to all true lov ot liberty, and gave rise jo tear of what the condi 
tion of their own country would become, should he continue to increase his power by 
corquest, tm France, the rapid rise to honor and wealth, the career of arms 50 singularly 





chair, and bursting out into a fit of laughter. ‘No, no, Burke, you must not do anything 
pe or my pretty — could never look at you without a smile ever after 

and apropos of that, when shall present you! That spl < ¥ oi i 
Dolmar there will make sad work of her peer heart.” ene ne ane a thet Geary 

I blushed deeply at the milly impetuosity | had betrayed myself into, and muttered some 
equally silly apology for it; still young os 1 was, | could perceive that my words made no 
common impres ion on him, and would have given my best Food to recall them. 

* Do you know, Beauvais, said |, affecting as much of coolness as | could, ‘ do you know, 
I half regret having told you this. The manner in which I heard this conversation, though, 
as you will see, quite involuntary on my part, should have prevented my ever having re- 
peated it ; and now the only reparation | can make is, to waiton my colonel, explain the 
whole cireumstance, and ask his advice.’ 

‘In plain words, to make public what at present is only confided toa friend. Well 
you think the phrase too strong for one you have seen but twice—the first time not pe 
actly on terms such as warrant the term. But come, if you can’t trust me, I'll see if I 
can’t trast you.’ 

He drew at these words a roll of paper from his pocket, and was proceeding to open it 
on the table, when a violent knocking was heard at my door. 

* Who's that—who can it be |’ said he, starting up, and growing pale as death. 

The look of terror in his face appalled me, and I stood, not able to reply, or even move 
toward the door. When the knocking was repeated much louder, and I heard my name 
called out, pointing to a closet which led from the reom, and without speaking a word, I 
walked forward and uniocked the door, A tal] man, wrapped in a blue cloak, and wear 
ing a cocked hat covered with oil skin, stood before me, accompanied by a sergeant of 
My troop. 

* This is the sous lieutenant, sir,” said the sergeant, touching his cap. 

* That will do,’ replied the other ; ‘you may leave us now.’ Then turning to me, he 
added, * May | have the fa.or of a few minutes’ conversation with you, Mr. Burke! | 
am Mousienr Gisquet, chef de police of the department.’ 

A ao og through me at the words, and | stammered out something scarce audi- 
bie ia reply. Monsieur Gisquet followed me as I led the way into my room,which already 
had been deserted by Beauvais, and cas'ing a quick glance around, he leisurely took off 
his hat and cloak, and drew a chair toward the table. ' 

* Are we alone, sir! said he, in a measured tone of voice, while his eye fell with a 
peculiar meaning on a chair which stood opposite to mine, on the opposite side of the 
stove. 

* Thad a friend with me when you knocked,’ | muttered in a breken and uncertain ac- 
cent, ‘but perhaps—’ Before | could finish my sentence, the door of the cabin siowly 
opened, and Beauvais appeared, but s0 metamorphosed i could scare ely recognize him 
for short as the interval was, he had put on my old uniform of the Polytechnique, whi % 
from our similarity in height, fitted him perfectly. : 

* All eate, Tom,’ said he, stealing out, with an easy smile on his countenance. ‘ Par 
St. Denis ' | thought it was old Legrange himself, come to look forme. Ah, Monsieur, 





how d’ye do! You have given me a rare fright to-night. [came to spend the day with | 


my friend here, and as i!] luck would have it, have outstaid my time. The ecole cioses 
at nine, so that I am in for a week's arrest at least.’ 

* A cvol confession this, sir, to a minister of police,’ said Gisquet, stern!y, while his 
dark eyes surveyed the speaker from head to foot. 

* Not when that minister iscalled Monsieur Gisquet,’ said he, readily, and bowing cour- 
teously as he spoke. 

* You know me then! said the other, still peering at him with a sharp look 

* Only from your likeness to a little boy in my company,’ said he ; ‘ Henri Gisquet; a 
fine little fellow he is, and one of the cleverest in the school.’ . 

* You are right, sir; he is my son,’ said the minister, as a pleased smile passed over 
his swarthy features. * Come, | think | must get you safe through your dilemma. Take 
this ; the o r of the night will be satisfied with the explanation, and Monsier Legrange 
will not hear of it.’ 

Se saying, he seized a pen, and writing a few lines rapidly on a piece of paper, he folded 
it note fashion and handed it to Beauvais. 

‘A handsome ring, sir,’ said he, suddenly, and holding the fingers within his own ; ‘a 
very costly one too.” 

* #@s, sir,’ said Beauvais, blushing scarlet. ‘A cousin of mine——’ 

*Ha, ha! an amouretie too. Well, well, young gentieman, no need of further confes- 


* Adieu, Burke, said Beauvais, shaking my hand with a peculiar pressure. 

: Adieu, Monsieur Gisquet. This order will pase me through the barrack, won't it 

* Yes, to be sure. You need fear no interference with my people either, go where you 
will this evening.” ; . 

* Thanks, sir, once more,’ said he, and departed. 

‘Now for our business, Mr. Burke,’ said the minister, opening his pacquet ef papers 
before him, and commencing to con over its contents, ‘I shall ask you a few questions, 
to which you wibgpoose to reply with all the accuracy you can command, remembering | 
that you are lia 0 be called on to verify any statement hereafter on oath. With whom 
peo 4 speak on the evening of the second of May, at the soiree of Madame Bona- | 

* 1 scarcely remember if I spoke to any one save madame herself ; a strange gentle- 
man, whose ame | know not, presented me ; one ortwo others also unknown to me may 
——— & passing word or so; and when coming away, 1 met Monsieur de Beau- 

‘ easton de Beauvais ! who is he" 

* Mafer,loan'ttell you. | saw him tt t f ¥ 
acquaintance, and we oupped together’ Oe nes Me nEpees one 

* At Beauvilliers’, said be interrupting. 

* Per diew! monsveur,’ said 1, somewhat 
‘you seem to know every thing so we 
any further.’ 


a not,” replied he coolly. ‘I wished to have the names of the party you sup- 


* Weill there was one who was called the prefet, , 
* Yes, yes, | know him,’ interrupted Giequet again wee. “wae 
* There was an abbe, and a secretary of the Russian mission.’ 
* No other ' said he, in a tone of disappuintment . 
* No one, save Beauvais and myself—we were but five in all.’ 
* Did ne one come in during the evening ' 
*No ; not any.” 
* Nor did any leave the party” 
*No; we separated at the same moment.’ 
* Who accompanied you to the barrack" 
*No ro — alone’ 
‘And this Mo , 
whet eight P nsieur Beauvais—you can't tell any thingof him? What age is he’ 


stung at the espionage on my movements, 
ll already, it is quite neediess to interrogate me 


favored, mace partizens of war in every quarter of the kingdom. The peaceful arts were 
but mean pursuits compared with that royal road to rank and riches—the field ef battle ; and 
ther self-interest lent its share in forming the spirit of hostility, Which wanted no element 
of hatred to make it perfect. 

Paris, where so lately nothing wes heard save the reli of splendid equipages—the din of 
that gay work! whose business is amusement—where amid giided sajons (he voluptuous 
habits of the Recency, mixed with the less courtly but scarce less costly display of military 
splendor, became now like a vast camp. Regiments poured in daily to resume their march 
the next morning ; the dull rumble of ammunition waggons and caissons—the warlike 
clank of mounted cavairy awoke the citizen at day-Dreak ; the picquets of hussar ‘ orpe and 
the dusty and travel-eta.ned tufantry soidiers filled the streets at nightfall; yet throuch all, 
the ma! gaie’y of this excite@ nation prevailed) The cafes were crowded with eager ana 
delighted aces ; the tables spread in the 0) eu air, Were oceupied by groups, Whose merry 
volees and ready laughter attested that war was the pastime of the people, and the very 
note of preparacion—a Locsin of joy and festivity. The walls were placarded wiih inflam 
matory aidresses to the patriotism and spisit of France. The papers teemed with artful 
aud cleverly-writ'en explavations ef the rupture with England, tn which every complaint 
agaiust that country was magnified, anu every argument put forward to prove the peaceful 
desires of that nation, whose present enthusiasm for war was an Uahappy commentiry on 
the assertion, The good faith of France was extolle¢—the moderation of the first consul 
dwelt upon; and the treachery of that ‘ perfidious Albion that respected pot the faith of 
treaties,’ Was displayed in sucn irrefragibie clearness, that the humbiest citizen thought 
the cause bis own. and felt the coming contest the ordeal of his own honor. 

All the souvenirs of the former wars were invoked to give spirit to the approaching 
struggle: and they were suffisientiy numerous to let no Work pass over Withvat at least 
one eventful victory to commemorate, 

Now it was Kellerman’s cuirassiers, wt ose laurel-wreathedt helmets reminded the passing 
stranger, that oa thatday eight years they tore through the dense ranks of (he Austrians, 
and sabred the eunners at their very guns. Now it was the Polish regiments—the stee) 
lance s—who jarwied in froutofthe Tuileries, ia memory of the proud day they marched 
through Portobello with that awful sentence on their banners, * Venice exists no longer.’ 
Here were corps ot infantry, interming!ei with dragoons p edging each other as tney 
marched along; while the names of Castelliogne, Bassano, and Roveredo rang threugh the 
motiey crowd—the very Childreu— ‘les enfans de troupe,’ seemed filled with the warlike en- 
thusiasm of their fathe:s; and each battalion as it moved past, sleppel to the encou- 
raging shcuts of thousands, Who gazed with envious admiraqion on the heroes of their 
country. 

Raver did the pent up feelings of a nation flod vent in sacha universal torrent of war- 
like fervor as now filled the soul. ‘The clank of the satvre was the music that charmed the 
popular ear; and the ‘ coquette vivandiere,’ as she tripped along the gravel aveuues of 
the Tuileries gardens, Was as Much an objectof adMiration as the most splemlidly-attired 
beauty of che ' Faubourg St.Germatin.’ Tne whole tone of society assumed the feature ot 
the political emergency. The theatres only represeuted such pieces as bore upon the an- 
cient renown of Lhe nation in arms—its victories and conquests. The artis.s nainted no 
otner subjects ; and the literature of the period appealed to few other sympathies than are 
found in the rude habitages or the guard room, or around the watch fires of the bivonac 
Piguait Lebrun was the popular auinor of the day; aud his werks are even now no mean 
invication of the current tastes and opinions of the period, 

The predictions too hastily made by the Bagtish journals that the influence of Bonaparte 
in France, cou d net survive the rupture of that peace which had exctted so Much enthus: 
asm, Were met by a burst Of national usanimily, that soon dispeiled the delusive hope, 
Never was there a greater error than (0 suppose (hat any prospect of commercial prospe 
rity, any vista of wealth and riches, could Compensate to Frenchmen for the intox cation 
ofthat glory in which they lived as in an orgie. Too muy banners fleated from the deep 
aisies of the ‘Invalides,’ too many cannon, the spoils of the Italian and Germa:, Wowrs, 
bristled on the rampert, not to reea!l the memory of those fete Jays, when a builetin threw 
the outie city imtoa frenzy of joy. The Louvre and the Luxembourg, too, were filled 
with the treasures of conquered state*, and these are mot the guarantees of of a long peace 
Such in brief was the state of Paris, when the declaration of war by Great Britain once 
more called the nation toarms. Every regiment was at once orcered to make up its fui! 
compl ment to the war standar!, and the furnaces were employed in forging shot aud 
costing Cannon throughout the length aad breadte of France. The ravairy corps were sia- 
tioned about St. Omer and Campaigae, Wheiea rich corn couatry supplied forage i. abuse 
| janee, Among the rest the ordercame for the Auifieme to march; oue squadron only was 

to remain behind chosen to execute le service des depeches from St. Cioud and Versailles to 
Paris, and to this 1 belonged. 

From the even ng of Monsieur Gisquet's visit | had never seen or heard of Beauvais, and 
atlast the hope grew in me that we were to meetno more, when suddenly the thought 
flashed across my mind, this is what he spoke of, he promised I should be sent to Versaii- 
les. Can it be chance, oris this hisdoing? These were difficult questions te solve, ani 





with him was in the end to involve me im some calamity, was a kind of superstition Which 
I could not combat, and L resolved at once to see My colonel, with whom, happily, 1 was on 
the best of terms, and endeavor to exchange with som: other officer, any being willing to 
aceept a post se much more agreeabie than amere country quarter. I found the oid man 
busied in the preparations for cepartuce ; he was Marning out the days of March to the adja. 
tant as I entered. 

‘Well, Burke,” said he, ‘you area fortunate fellow this time; your troop remains be- 


| 
’ 
sions. Lose no more time here— bon sotr. | wave me far more embarrassment to solve than pleasure. My fears (that my acquaintance 
| 


| bimel.’ 


‘It is on that account, sir,lamcome. You'll think my request a strange one, but if 
|) it be pet against rule, would you permit me to exchange my destination with anvuiher 

officer.’ 

* What—eh! the boy's mad, Why it’s to Versailles you are going?" 

‘1 Keow, sir, but somehow I'd rather remain with the regiment.’ 

‘This le very strange, ident understand it,’ said he teisurely, ‘Come here.’ With that 
he drew me tate the recess of a window, where we couli talk unheard by others. * Burke,’ 
continged he, ‘I'm net the Man to question my young fellows about secrets which they'd 

| rather keep for themselves; but there is somethmg here more than common. Do you 
| know that in the orler, 1t was your squadren that was specially marked out, all the officers 
names were mentioned, and yours particularly, for Versailles P 

A vweadly paleness ani acold sick chill spread over my face, I tried to say some commen- 
place, but i could not utter more than the word., ‘I feared it.’ Happily for me he did not 
hear them, but takiag my hand kindly said— 

*T see itall, some southful folly o1 other whold make you better please: to leave Paris 
just now. Never min! stormy (times are coming, you'll have enourch on your hands pre- 
sentiy, and let me advise you to make the most of your time at Versailles, for if Im not 
mistaken, you'll see much more ef camps than courts for some time to come.’ 

Che rest «ft that day left me bat litte time for reflection; bat in such short intervals as J 
could snaten fromduty, one thought ever ruse to my mind. Can this be Beauvais’s doing? 
Has he had any share in my present destination, asd with what object? Well, said I to 
myself at last, these are but foolish fears after all, an“ may be causeless ones. If 1 but fol 
low the straight path of my duty, what seed i eare if the world intrigued and plotted 
arouna me. And after all was it not most likely that we shoul never see each other 
again. 

The day was just breaking when we left Paris; the bright beams of a May morning's 
sun were Gickering and playing m the rippling river that ran cold and grey beneath— 
the tall towers of the Tuilleries threw their long shadows seross the Place Carousal, whore 
a dragoon regiment was encampei: they were already astir, and some of the men were 
stending arownd the fountains with thetr horses, and others were looking after the s: dtles 
and accoutrements in preparatiou for the mareh ; « half expiring fire here and there marked 
where some jitule party bad been sitting Tr, while the jars abd flasks about bespoke a 








merry eveming. A trumpeter sat, statue-like, on his white horse. his trumpet resting on 





his Knee, surveying (he Whore scene, and as if wak 
that should rouse some of his yet soos comrace: coal ao eie mat = passed 
Our read je) along the quay toward the Louis XV, where an infantry batul 
four guas Were picquetied. The men were vrenkfasting and preparing for the anet 
Thy were jurt of the grande armee ander orders for Bou:ogne == 
We soon ‘raversed the Cramps Elysees, aed entered the open country ; for some 
was merely a succession of lange corm Seids, ant here aud there a small viceyard a 
the eye on either side; but as *e proeeedet further we were girt im by rich o thes mae, 
blossom, the whole air loaded with the perfume. Neat peeped trom ae Gene = 
clos ares, the trellised walls covered with the honey suckies aad wilt roses , thes So 
was untulated and Wave inever) imaginable direction offering every a at 
valley, precipice aud plain, tn even the smallest space. ‘As yet no peasant wa a6 bill nad 
tmoke curied from 4 singe chimeey, ant all, save the song of the lark Bas ~A, rEinee BO 
a peaceful ser ne, and 4 stroug contrast 'o that we left behind us; and Whatey pon oo 
Yearuings fille! my heart, «s | looked upon the armed ranks ef the mailat cnt ous 
felt a ceeper — og oe as I strayed along those deep alleys, through whieh the sun 
Came sianting 5» mgly where the ves vn. 
Sie ommend - gly, leaves omy Stirsed as their winged tenaacs moved 
We travetied for some hours throush the dark fresh pateh Bou 
again emere oh ins beprey Ae Oe verdant as before, Mand yt pen Pog ty 
Setting un rested on the talir of the great palace, ; i iM 
Splendor as we entered the tewn of Vers Sites.” Pe thek ite bie le solden 
I could searce avon halting asl rode up the wide terrace of the pal ; v P 
before the overceming sense of gramieur which arch:terture can bestow; Sophy Se 
in its chaste and simple beauty, stretched away to a cistanee, where eark wi Vin tees ~ 
closed the back grount, the tall summits only peeplag above the lofty terrace = ehen 
the costeau stands, Ov that terrace, Loo, were Walkiez acrowd of persons of the a 
the full cress costume showing that they bad but left the ealons to enjay the coo! and . 
freshing air of (he evening. I taw:ome tora and jock after our trave Staire! and { > 
party. and confess I feit a half sense of shame a* our way-worn appearance, If had ot lena 
to suffer sech mortificasion, for ere we marched mere (han a fw minvtes. we were jot r 
by a Marechal de Logis, who accompanied us to our qvarters, «ne of the buiidings a joint 
the palace, where wetound everything tn readiness for our arrival; and there I wiar a s 
vrise, discovered = a most elegant caunper awaited Me—a politeness I was atteriy Ah ove 
Cu stomed to, not demng over cognizaat of the et: quet leg 
mapeten Pop deonhe ge bong Ss quette aud privilege which await the officer 
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OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delighifully fragrant preparation { 
that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an wnfailtive a raticeat aos 
and bestows 4 brilliant gloss with atendency to curl, and is the only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 
Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosedin a new envelo 
on which are the words ** Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a coniaton at 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portraitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietorsinred—on the inner side of the labe! the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,02s letters. 
Rowland’s Kalydoris an aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and most innoxious pre- 
— pe ba at for po a ry er pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
ers, itis highly recommen © gentlemen to use aft ill prese: 
skin soft hw an in the me inclement weather. “irene Aree ae — 
Rowiand’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its rifyin i 
propertiss it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums oe fA sw eee ae 
Ae a security against counterfeits a sinall Jabel is attached to every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
agers. 4 Beveet & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO.,New York. 
eb. 5-ly-e.0. 








© FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS—An English Lady gives le i 
T : GUITAR, PIANO, AND SINGING © rpc Iew hen wes 
with Drawing and French. She has at present some hours disengaged, and will be 
happy to give private lessons ; or would not object to an engagement as morning or 
daily governess. 

Address—M. J., Box 16, Park Post-Office. May 6—3 ms. 


ae PACKETS FOR HAVKE. (Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the a 
16th ol ana mouth asfollows: go accher” eaarsigeed 
From New York From Havre 
istJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master 16th Feb. June, and Oct. 
ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master, 16th March July,and Nov. 
ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec. 
IstApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, master, 16th May.Sept.,and Jan. 
The accommodations ofthese shipsare not ee ee allthat may be re- 
quiredforcomfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be su plied 
witl every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded b the subscribers,freefrom any otherthanthe expen- 
sseactuallyincurredonthem. Forfreightorpassage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 








FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
OR SALE—Two miles from the Falls of Niagara, a beautiful ran, in perfect order, con 
sisting of 100 acres of land, of which 64 are under cultivation. There is an excellent House 
with every convenience suitable for a gentleman's family ; a large garden and orchard, a farm 
cottage, good stabling, barn and out buildings, all in thorough repair. 
The purchaser may have the farming utensils and stock at a valuation. 
For further particulars apply to J. R. NASH, Esq., Drammondville, Niagara Falls, Upper 
Canada. A lmo* 








O AMATEURS IN DOGS.—Those scarce and very valuable Spaniels of the pure 
King Charles and Blenheim breed, can be hud at al! times of the subscriber Also 
Italian greyhounds, poodles, Newfoundland dogs, setters, pointers, Scvtch terriers, 
&c. &c. Gentlemen and ladies desiring any of the above description of choice dogs, 
cannot obtain them on better terms than by applying to Wm. Moore, No. 53 Ferry 
street, corner of Pearl. a jel7 3m 
PIANO-FORTE AND SINGING. 
rue MISSES CUMMING respectfully intimate that they now confine their attention to 
giving instruction in Piano-rorTe and Sincine; and that they may secure a more imme- 
diate and larger share of patronage the Misses C. have adopted the following very moderate 


eharges. 
PIANO FORTE. 
At the pupils residence fifteen dollars per quarter. At the Misses C’s. residence ten dollars. 
SINGING IN THE [TALIAN, ENGLISH, OR SCOTTISH STYLE. 

Private instructions ten and fifteen dollars per quarter.—In classes of twelve on the Hulah 
system five dollars. Residence No. 1 Warren street, corner of Broadway. 

May 20—tf. 
_s USE OF THE GLOBES AND ELEMENTS OCF ASTRONOMY TAUGHT, 

aided by a new and elegant instrument, which will facilitate the learning. Apply 

to Mr. G. Vale, Nautical Academy, 94 Rosetelt street, New York. Ladies and others 
engaged in teaching, and amateurs in science are invited to examine at the above 
establishment, Vale’s Globe and Transparent Celestial Sphere (in one instrument.) 

June 3d—pd. 7t. 


Ps BOARD.—A family from the South or from any of the British Colonies about to 
pass a few months in the city of New York, could be comfortably accommodated with a 

handsome suite of rooms in a strictly private family where a good table will pt. Terme 

will be moderate. 

Apply at the office of the Albion or No. 390 Fourth street. 








July 1-6. 


OBOKEN.—This delightful place of summer resort presents advantages over all 
others in the vicinity for a short excursion. The facility with which it can be 
visited by the Barclay, Canal, and Christopher street ferries, renders the walks and 
grounds very accessible. Those which are open to the public are considered to be 
unequalled by any devoted to this purpose for their extent, diversified scenery, and 
superb prospects. No pains have been spared this season to increase, as much as pos- 
sible, the natural beauties of the place. As an additional attraction, an exceilent 
German band led by Mr. Myers, will give a series of free Concerts at the Elysian 
Fields, on the afternoon of Mondays’, Wednesdays’ and Saturdays’, during the sum- 
mer. a jel7 2m 


RANKLIN SALT WATER BATHS, CASTLE GARDEN —The proprietors. hav- 

ing availed themselves of the experience of the past year, and contormed to the 
suggestions of many of their subscribers, beg leave now to present to them, and the 
public in general, the most complete arrangements for public and private bathing. 
Shower baths upon an improved principle, and the best boys’ swimming school, that 
ever was offered to public patronage. Having established a constant and thorough 
succession of salt water, all surface matter is completely excluded. 

The Franklin Bath is now ready at its usval station, the north side of Castle Garden 
Bridge. Books are open for the season subscriptions, and the inspection of citizens 
and strangers is respecttully solicited. jun9 3m 
NEW FANCY STORE. 

ALCONER HASSALL & CO. 377 Broadway, would most respectfully acquaint the 
ladies of New York and vicinity, that they have opened a very rich assortment of 
Embroideries, Laces, and Fancy Goods. 

Rich Black Lace Carcinals. tri: med with Lace and Fringe. 

Biack ana Coloured Silk Long Suawis, very handsome. 

Heavy Silk Square Shawls, very rch. 

Rich Embroidered Capes and Handkerchiefs. 

Collars trimmed and uotrimmed 

A very handsome assortment of Muslins and Prints. 

Also, Gloves, Hosiery, and Ribbons. July 1st.—st. 


ICHARD DAW otherwise DAWES, formerly of Saint Helens in the Isle of Wight, 
Great Britain, who was born about the year 1786, and is supposed to have become an 
American citizen about the year 1812, is requested to apply post paid to Messrs. Beavan and 
Anderson 2 Adelphi Terrace, London, Great Britain, without delay, as he will hear something 
greatly to his advantage. He is supposed to have entered the American Navy. 
Application may hkewise be made to Messrs. George and Join Laurie, New York: 
June 10—10t 


TRANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY, No. 12 Spruce 
Street, New York.—The attention of the public is solicited by the subseriber to the ele- 

gant and useful article of household furniture, without which no room, however well fur - 
nished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, to be the most 
effective ornaments that can possibly be introduced 

These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, so that 
experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion is ' 
in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing demand for 
them. 
‘The ecllection now offered to the public comprises every variety ever invented of the real 
Transparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are warranted to wash well and 
easily, and to hast with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with mountings compiete, 
vary from $7 per pair upwards. ? 

Ii is necessary to remark tha tall shades made at this establishment have the subscriber's 
name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Sprace street .N. Y. 

N. B.—A liber: discount is made where a quantity is taken. May 19-tf. 
































GUITARS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 395 Broadway near Walker st. 
H. ERNST, SCHMIDT & MAUL, Guitar manufacturers, would respectfully call 
the attention of the public to their establishment, No. 395 Broadway, where they 

keep constaatly on hand an extensive assortment of fine toned guitars, finished in the 

best style. 

All inetraments from this manufactory, long favourably known in the Urited States, 
where it received the first premium awarded by the American Institute, for the best 
Guitar, are made of such materials and in such a superior , as bles the 
maker to warrant them to stand any climate 

Strangers hefore i at elsewhere, are ‘requested to call and examine the splen- 
did workmanship of their instruments and ascertain the prices. They will be f 
lower than at any other honse in the city. 

Mr. Ph. Ernst, Professor of the Flute and Guitar, begs leave to announce that the 








above arrangements do not interfere in the least with his other engagements ; he still cop- 
tinues to give lessons as usual, at 395 Broadway, near Walker street. m2) 3a 
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ERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Kmperial Parliawe ut. 


LIBEL LAW. 
House of Lords, June 1. 
Lord CAMPBELL presented the report of the select committee on the law of 


ibel. The committee had very laboriously pursued their inquiries, having de- 
poe Wednesdays and Saturdays to such labours. They had called before them 
ex-Chancellors, Judges of the Supreme Courts, barristers, French and Scotch 
lawyers, magistrates, booksellers, authors, editors of some of the most credit- 
able newspapers on each side of politics, both in town and coua'ry. It _ the 
unanicous opinion of the committee, that they had not only given very ¥ uable 
evidence, but had shown becoming and laudable anziety to preserve the purity 
of their publications, and protect private character. The committee had come 
to the opinion that it was unnecessary to propose any alterauion regarding pub- 
lic prosecutions for libels. The extreme mildness with which they had been 
resorted to in recent years rendered it unnecessary to make any recommenda. 
tions regarding them. As to defamation, owing to the anomalous state of the 
law, if a party proceeded by indictment or criminal mformation, the truth 
could not be pleaded as in actions. It was proposed that there should be a 
remedy for this anomalous state of the law, not only as regarded the mode of 
pleading, but to afford prompter and clearer means of procuring redress where 
character or veracity were unfairly attacked Whether the proceeding were 
by indictment or action, there ought to be afforded some opportunity of proving 
the truth of what had been uttered. Also, to protect against those proceed. 
ings instituted only for the sske of costs. The committee proposed that, in a 
certain stage of the proceedings, the defendant should be at liberty to enter 
apology or explanation ; and if after that the plaintiff proceeded, it should 
then 4 for the jury to declare whether the plaintiff was justified in such 
continued proceeding ; if not, verdict to go for the defendant, gn certain con- 
ditions. Not to be absolute bar to the action, but to be pleaded, if the proceed. 
ing were cuntinued—the apology to be considered m the sentence and costs. 
That would make the proceeding, after apology and payment of cosis to such 
period, to be at the peril of the plaintiff. Occasionally, publications copied 
defamatory paragraphs. Respectable people were general!y satisfied if there 
were immediate and satisfactory explanation and apology ; but in other cases, 
where there were attorneys to urge on the parties, such was not the fact. 
The committee had come to the conclusioa, when the offence had been clearly 
involuntary, that on the defendant recording an apology, and paying @ certain 
sum into Court, if plaintiffs still proceeded, it should be left to the jury to 
determine whether there had not been adequate redress already, In such 
case a verdict to go for the defendant. As to the anomaly that the proof of 
truth was to be wholly excluded where there were certain forms of proceeding, 
criminal information or indictment, and admitted when the parties proceeded 
by action for damages—in one case it being held that the greater the trath the 
greater the libel—a monstrous doctrine under some circumstances—the com- 
mittee recommended amendment. [If it could be shown that nothing had 
been published but what was true, and that the matter was such as the public 
ought to know, the committee thought that, in whatever form might be the 
proceedings, the defendant should have the opportunity of proving the truth 
of what he had promulgated ; such proof, under the direction of the judge, to 
be left to the jury to determine how far the trath had been established, and 
how far its publication was justifiable. The next subject that had engaged 
the attention of the committee was the classification of libel and the deficiency 
of sentence. They had arranged them under three classes. First, where 
attempts were made to extort money by threatening to publish libels—offences 
that merited transportation beyond the seas—the committee recommended that 
the offence should be punishable with fine, imprisonment, and hard labour f r 
two years; secondly, for publishing libels, knowing what was published to be 
false, fine and imprisonment for two years ; thirdly, for libels where it was not 
known that they were false, fine and imprisonment for one year. They had con- 
templated a fourth class to be punishable by fine only, but they had been unable 
satisfactorily to define. Next, as regarded publications of parliamentary proceed- 
ings, and those in courts of law. The committee considered that where it could 
be proved they were fair reports they were not to be punished as libellous. 
The Parliament practically allowed the publication of their debates, and there- 
fore the committee thought, if it could be shown that the reports—taken while 
strangers were present, not when excluded—were fair, proprietors of papers 
ought not to be disturbed on account of them. The like was their opinion re- 
garding reports of the law courts’ proceedings. As to examinations before 
magistrates, though exparte, they considered that as much public good was 
done, much crime detected by public reports, that when fair they ought to be 
clearly and distinetly privileged and protected. They excluded, however, from 
their protection the proceedings of those who, uncer the pretext of asking the 
opinions of magistrates, uttered libels and slanders against others, as the ma- 
gistrates there had no jurisdiction, the transactions ought not to be privileged ; 
but, if published, to be at the peril of the parties so publishing. As regarded 
publications in the names of individuals nominally answerable, if they could 
show they were absent, that they had not authorised the publication, and that 
if present they would have prevented it—such parties to be allowed to plead 
those facts, whether as respected books or newspapers. ‘The committee also 
recommended thst provision should be made to secure costs in cases of crimi- 
nal information or indictment, as where the proceeding was by action—in the 
event of the verdict going for the defendant. Again, where there was a series 
of prosecutions for libel, provision was recommended to guard against such 
multiplication of proceedings. Judges’ orders had been obtained on special 
motion ; but it was deemed advisable that there should be specific law on the 
subject. Then, again, as continuous trials , if the proceedings were not sur- 
reptitiously obtained and published, but if they were fair accounts of what took 
place from day to day, the committee, viewing such publication as enlarge- 
ment of the court, considered that they ought to be protected. Any partial 
report, however, to be liable to criminal information or action, if parties deem- 
themselves aggrieved. He had to remark in addition that the committee 
had anxiously considered the case of certain disreputable papers, the proprie 
tors of which they certainly had not called before them ; he, of course, meant 
that class of papers that lived on the slander of individuals or of families; that 
made muney by threatening publications to sacrifice the comforts, character, 
aud prospects of parties. At present the redress was very defective, if indeed 
it could be declared there really was any protection. If actions were brought 
and verdicis gained, no damages could be procured. Nothing to the amount 
of a shilling could be found to levy on, and if the defendant could be found he 
went to prison. The committee suggested, as a remedy for this enormous 
evil, that there should be securities given to meet verdicts and costs, as were 
now provided by the newspapers for the payment of stamps; and thet, in the 
event of any demand on them, others should be provided, so as always to give 
security to the public. They did not see how the public could be better pro- 
tected ; and they thought it would not impose any unfair hardships or difficul. 
ties on Lewspapers. ‘They thought no respectable and well-meaning journalist 
would object to lodge such securities ; and the committee, therefore, recom 
mended the adoption of legal provisions enforcing such securities to meet the 
results of verdicis and costs. He had thus gone through generally the recom. 
mendations in the report which he was about to present to their lordships ; and 
he hoped that they would experience their lordships’ approval There was 
only one individual examined before the committee who asked for compensa- 
tion ; his evidence was not important ; it did not last half an hour, and he was 
a volunteer ; he was not summoned. He (Lord Campbell) would not mention 
the name on that occasion. (Hear.) After the report, which he then present- 
ed to the House on this important subject, had been printed and considered, 
he should bring in a bill founded on the recommendations it contained, and 
then their lordships would have an opportunity of fully discussing it and stating 
their opinions on a subject which had been thoroughly sifted and investigated 
before a select commiitee, and the report unanimously agreed to. (Hear ) 


And he trusted that the bill he should bring in would shortly become the law 
of the land. 


SEES OF ST. ASAPH AND BANGOR. 
: House of Commons, May 23 

This subject, which has long excited great interest out of doors, was formally 
brought before their lordships on Tuesday, by Earl Powis. The Ecclesiastical 
Benefices Act warn, among other alterations, for the union of the sees of 
St. Asaph and Bangor, in order that a bishopric may be founded for the popu- 
lous district of Manchester. But, as the union is not to come into full opera- 
ton t'| after the deaths of the Bishops of St. Asaph and Bangor, the measure, 
o—~ decided on, continues open for reconsideration until actually carried into 

The Earl of POWIS now moved the second reading of his bill for the repeal 
of so much of the act as provides for the contemplated union. He expel; ta 
support of his measure, the antiquity of the dioceses, which had existed for 
twetve or thirteen centuries, dwelt on their extent, and the laborious duties of 
the bishops, and complained of the hardship of depriving an important of 
the kingdom of the pas‘oral care to which had been accustomed. By the 
proposed bill the duties of the diocesan would be doubled, without the slightest 


increase of emolument. If a bishop were desirable for Manchester, that object 
might be obtained without adding to the number of prelates in their lordships 
House, and without pressing on the public finances. The necessary revenves 
might be raised out of the on Queen Anne's Bounty Fund, and the 
new bishop might fill the office of ebaplain to their lordships’ House, without 4 
seat in it, until he was superseded in his office by another bishop succeeding to 
avacant see. The office of chaplain had aways been filled by the youngest 
prelate ; and, ifhe had to wait his turn for a seat in that House, it would rather 
be an advantage to him than otherwise, as it would accustom him to its forms 
and proceedings, of which he must necessarily be ignorant on bis first introdvc- 
tion. In conclusion he referred to the number of petitions ted against 
the measure, and eatreated their lordships to consider the situation and prayer 
of the petitioners. They did not ask their lordships to give them eny thing 
they had not been possessed of ; they merely asked that their lordships would 
not take away that which hitherto neither revolutions, nor civil wars, Hor 
change of dynasty, nor woion with England, had yet robbed them of. He would 
how move the second reading of the hill. 


The Duke of WELLINGTON had listened with the utmost attention to the 
speech of his noble friend, and he most say there never had been an occasion on 
which one of their lordships had thought proper to apologize for addressing 
their lordships, upon which such an apology was so little necessary as upon 
the present occasion. He had listened with the utmost attention to the state 
ments made by his noble friend on the part of the petitioners, whose cause he 
had so ably espoased, and on behalf generally of the population of the dioceses 
of St. Asaph and Bangor. He respected the petitioners on account of their 
sincere attachment to the church, and their desire to maintain it im their 
country in the state in which it had existed for so great a length of ume 
Their lordships, however, hed other interests to attend to, as well as those of 
the persons whom the nobie lord had so ably advocated. It would be his (the 
Duke of Wellington's) duty, in the performance of the duty he had taken upon 
himself, to call their lordships’ attontion to the circumstances under which the 
law originated which his nobie friend wished to have partially aitered, and to 
the nature of that law. The act, which his noble friend sought to repeal an 
important clause of, was passed, their lordships would remember, with but very 
slight opposition indeed in either house of Parliament, and as to this particular 
part of the arrangement, he had never heard a word agaiust it. (Hear.) The 
noble lord in the latter part of his speech had adverted to what he called the 
unconstitutional powers given under this act; but for his (the Duke of Wel- 
lingtou’s) part he did not consider that powers at all too large were given to 
those who were charged with the important task of carrying that measure into 
operation, (Hear.) He woold remind their lordships what the foundation of 
the measure was. It was « desire universally expressed, more particularly to- 
wards the years 1834 and 1835, that an effort should be made to render the 
Established Church more efficiently, more exteasively useful, 80 as to increase 
the attachment of the people to it by these means, aud by removin’ those 
anomalies which were matters of complaint even among persons best affected 
to the Church. It was desired to atuain this object by means of the heads of 
the Church itself; and a commission was appointed consisting of the principal 
dignitaries of the Church, of the Lord Chancelior and the principal low officers 
of the government, and of some of the first statesmen of the day. This com- 
mission made their report to the late King ; it proposed to the Crown to relin- 
quish a portion of its patronage, the dignitaries of the Church also relinquish- 
ing @ portion of theirs ; a eonsiderable portion of their revenues was to be cur- 
tailed on the death of the existing holders of these dignities, so as to provide 
for a better and more equal distribution of those revenues allotted to the epis- 
copal order; and further, it was proposed to establish two new bishoprics in the 
North of Eogland, thus accomplishing an object which had been cherished in 
many quarters for a length of time—the extension of the influence and power 
of the Church of England in that part of Englend where the population had 
made such rapid strides within the last century. His noble friend seemed 
to think it would have been the easiest thing in the world to have 
introduced the new bishops into the House of ae and thus have pre. 
veuted the previous necessity of uniting existing sees to make way for them ; 
but he could not tell his noble friend that the introduction of new bishops into 
the House of Lords was by no means so easy a matter. However altached 
a large portion of the country might be to the church, the church had its ene- 
mies ; the church was looked at with jealous eyes by some portions of the 


| people ; and he could assure his noble friend that it was not all who walked 


about the streets of the large towns who would epprove of additional bishops in 
the House of Lords. If the noble lord were to retrace the history of this 
country, he would come upon periods when the presence of bishops in that 
house at ell was shown not to be particularly agreeable to the nation. When, 
therefore, the commission came ‘o take into consideration the expediency of 
appointing bishops for the new dioceses of Ripon and Manchester, they found 
it necessary to take measures for uniting other dioceses, so as to make two 
places vacant in the House of Lords which might be available for the persons 
who should be appointed to the new bishoprics. For this purpose, they pro- 
posed the union, respectively, of the sees of Bristol and Gloucester, and of 
Bangor and St. Asaph. From the time at which the union of the two former 
sees had been effected, in pursuance of this arrangement, he had uever heard 
of any complaint, or of any evil which had arisen from the arrangement, and 
yet both were important dioceses (hear, hear;) and as to the erection of the 
bishopric of Ripon, which had been thus effected, it was universally admitted 
that it had been productive of the very highest advantages ia the country over 
which the new diocese extended. (Hear) ‘There could be no doubt that 
very eminent benefits would equally result from the erection of the diocese of 
Manchester, when it could be effected. There might be inconveniences, no 
doubt, resulting from the junction of the sees of St. Aaph and Bangor, but 
there would be very great conveniences, and it certainly was quite a mistake 
on the part of his noble friend to say that the bishops of those dioceses were not 
consulted when the proposition was taken into consideration by the commis- 
sioners. They both attended the commissioners, and made no objection to the 
union of the sees, except with reference to the appropriation of the impropriate 
tithes. He trusted their lordships would express their sense upon the measure 
upon the present occasion, in order to show that they had no intention to devi- 
ate from any part of that measure; but that, on the contrary, they meant to 
carry the whole of it into operation as soon as circumstances would permit. If the 
noble lord's proposition was adopsed, it would be impossible to carry the plan of 
forming a bishopric of Manchester into effect. His noble friend, singularly 
enough, complained that the carrying to the general church fund the revenues 
of the sinecure rectories in these dioceses would be an injury to the religious du- 
ties required in the dioceses. Why, the very term “ sinecure rectories” obviou .ly 
showed that no religious duties were performed at the present time, and there- 
fore, the best application of these revenues would be to a fund which went to 
provide for the performance of religious duties. As to the noble earl's argu- 
ment, that the case of the diocese of Sodor and Man afforded a precedent for 
the measure he had introduced, he (the Doke of Wellington) could not at all 
concur with him. It was quite true that in thet case, the Parliament, bavin 
firet annexed the diocese of Sodor and Man to the see of Carlisle, afterwar 
disunited it. But to the measure which in 1838 disunited these newly joined sees 
both his noble friend who moved the former bill in that house, and the most 
rev, prelate near him, and also the noble viscount then at the head of affairs, 
and whose absence from the house on account of illness no one more deeply 
regretted than he (the Duke of Wellington) did (hear) most particularly remon- 
strated against the passing of the measure, and it was generally understood 
that it was not to be made a precedent for the present measure. That measure 
was connected with nothing else; it had no connection with the present bill— 
with the appointment of a bishop in a populous district, and it could be passed 
without inconvenience to any body of people, or any principle. The noble 
duke concluded with proposing an amendment that this bill be read a second 
time this day six months. 

The Bishop of BANGOR said that a duty which he owed to the charch and 
to the inhabitants of his diocese induced him to trouble the house. The noble 
duke said that the Bishop of St. Asaph and himself assisted at the meetings of 
the commissioners on the subject of this union; but his right rev. friend and 
himself were only called upon once, and were then asked whether it was pos- 
sible, in case the two dioceses were united, to govern them in a satisfactory man- 
ner; bat this was a question which it was impossible to answer, looking to the 
extent of their dioceses and the pecoliar circumstances in which they were 
placed. He admitted that he had the honour of a seat in that house when the 
bill for uniting the dioceses passed, but he was not in town at the time, and be 
knew then that there was such a strong feeling in favour of it that sll opposi- 
tion would be useless. He had no wish to interfere with the general 
adopted and acted upon by the commissioners, but he tuought that it was 
most advisable that the part of the act which bore reference to the union of the 

ould be repealed. He thought that it was e evil in itself to de- 
stroy an ancient diocese that had existed upwards of centuries and it 
ought not to be done unless for insuperable reasons. He rejoiced at the creation 
of the two new dioceses of Ripon Mancheste~, both of which would, he was 
convineed, be productive of the greatest good. With t to the observation of 
the noble duke as to the of certain persons to g seats in the house 








to bishops, and that therefore it would be inexpedient to increase the number, 








he thoaght that if a new bishop of Manchester was so m which 
he fally admitted, it would have been better to have allowed t eye pond ns ha 
the vacant see of Bangor to have «seat in thet howse than the Bishop of Man- 
chester. For his own part, however, he felt satisfied that even those who od- 
jected to bishops having seats in that house at all, would not object to one or 
two additional seats bemg given to them ; ba: even if they did, he could not 
conceive thet this was a valid reason for refusing to sanction the principle, He 
would remind their lordships alvo that in former periods a very large proportion 
of that house was constituted of lords spititus!, while at present the 

as compared with lords temporal, was very nil, he beliewed not more than 
one-sixteenth. He need not inform their lord+hips that the st feeling 
existed in North Wales against this union of the two dioceses, and-he thought 
that the feelings of the people ought to be consulted on this subject. At any 
rate, if the change was to have taken place, he thought that it should have 
been done in 4 more conciliatory manner; but he hod anticipated, at the time 
of the report of the commissioners, that they would not proceed to act 

their report withoot much further investigation. The passing of the act 
caused a considerable sensation among the people of the dioceve; and a strong 
feeling had since pervaded the population in favour of such a measure as the 
present. But for such feelings they would not have ventured to heave intro- 
duced this bill; and the sympathy expressed by the numerous ecclesiastical 
corporations of this country, by the universities, and by the people of Wales, 
in the petitions presented to the hoose, be thought ought to induce their lord- 
rey give this bill a second reading 

The Archbishop of CANTERBURY held it to be his duty, ha been an 
active member of the commission, and one of the original advisers of that com- 

» 10 oppose this measure. The commission had been called upon to 
inguire into the state of the dioceses of Eogland and Wales—the amount of 
thew revenues and their distribution ; and when large dioceses, such as York 
and Chester, were found to exist, they could not sanction the continuation of 
such dioceses, in the position in whieh they stood, an‘ also allow such dioceses 
as that of St. Asaph to continue. The want of episcopal accommodation at 
Manchester was found to be very great, and the commission could not be said 
to do its duty without recommending the creation of a diocese there. Consider- 
ing the vast disproportion of populution between the bishopries of St. Asaph 
and Bangor end other bishopries, the contiguity of those two bishoprics, 
and the -Recessity for the anion of the two sees, he thooghy that the 
commission would scarcely have selected a more favourable case on 
which to recommend that such an union should be made. With 
respeet to the appropriation of the surplus revenues, the commissioners 
took with one hand and gave with the other. They found that there were bene- 
fices held as commendams, some of which were with cure of souls, amounting 
to 39,0001. a year, to make up the incomes of the poorer bishuprics; and the 
commissioners not only recommended the suppression of this system, but also 
of cathedral preferments from being held in commendam, ‘This threw the 
preferment among the clergy abaorely, and gave the bishops the opportunity 
of residing, during their whole time, on their dioceses, Afver thie arrange- 
ment, however, the commissioners were run hard for a sufficient seeniaien Tee 
all the bishops ; and they therefore applied the surplus of the annexed dioceses 
to make up the deficiency. Even in Wales, if the dioceses of St. Asaph and 
Bangor had not been excepied from the general rule, they would, ere this, 
have received from the benefices given up by the bishops, a sum of more than 
4,0001. a year, the amount of loss by the union of these bishoprics. He did 
not know what the contribution of the Episcopal fund would be from this 
source , but seeing the religious destitution of several parts of North Wales, 
he would, speaking for himself, readily give up any coc, atiiaiion to pro- 
mote so g 4 purpose, and would look to an increase of the Episcopal Kind 
from other sources. Who were the commissioners recommending the change! 
In the first commission, in addition to the two archbishops, there were three 
bishops, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Harrowby, and other ministers; and in the 
second commission, the same clerical commissioners, and only a substitution of 
Lord Cottenham, Lord Melbourne, Mr. 8. Rice, and other officials, who envered 
upon this inquiry with the same desire as the first commissioners—to promote 
the good of the church, and to whose fairness he must bear testimony, The 
commissioners had the tacit assent of the Welsh thetnseives to the union of 
these sees at the time the Act was passed, and no objection was made in either 
house of Parliament. If representations had been made to the commissioners, 
they would have been listened to as recommendations upon other points, and 
coming from other quarters, were. What, then, was the change of cireom- 
stances since the passing of the original bill’ (Hear, hear.) What aap had 
been since done to Wales—what injury was likely to be done to the church 
now which was not likely to occur then! How, then, were they called upon 
to make an alteration in the law! As to the inconveniences of the bishop's 
Visiting every part of the united diocese, he apprehended that there were lanes 
in Sussex as difficult to be traversed by the archbishop or bishop of Chichester 
as any in Wales, and he himself bad been over roads in Cumberland which 
had been traversed by the bishop, over which he certainly would not go 
again without absolute necessity. [Laughter.) The commissioners had 
not to consider exclusively any particular diocese, but what was for the 
general interest of the church in the whole country, and they ought not to un- 
do, without great consideration, what had been done five years ago by the de. 
liberate assent of the wisdom of Parliament. The appoiotment uf additional 
bishops had been suggested ; but, seeing the inconveniences of appointing 
bishops who had not seats in that house, and other matters, he must say that 
any such arrangement would require a great deal of conmderastion. Under 
these circumstances, with all respect for the promoters of this measure, he 
must vote against the bill. 

The Bishop of SALISBURY rose with regret to state the reasons which 
should prevent him from giving a vote in accordance with that of the most rev. 
prelate who had just sat down. This was not merely a question affecting the 
Welsh bishoprics, but one deeply important tothe whole church—a question in 
which the feelings of the whole body of the clergy and laity—more especially 
of those who took the deepest interest in the wellare of the church—were en- 
gaged in an almost unprecedented degree, He (the Bishop of pene Ua 
ieved that this sweeping away of an ancient see—or at least the consolidation 
of two bishoprics into one—would weaken the charch in a part where she could 
least of all bear it—in a part where it was obvious that, in every possible way, 
they should give her new strength. One serious objection to the measure 
that had passed through Parliament arose from the peculiar nature of the 
perty in which the revenve of these bishoprice largely consisted, inasmuch as 
the Act for the union of the sees would abstract from that part of the country 
a species of property and revenue which, if anything ought, should be « matter 
of local expenditure. No circumstances short of vital necessity should have 
indaced them to pass such a measure. The Act was defended on the ground 
of necessity, and he freely admitted that he felt the tone of the argument, 
founded on the great importance of having episcopal Sy poyperemrse where 
vice, and every (emptation and incentive to vice, existed 90 extensively 4s in 
Manchester. If, therefore, he thought that the consolidation of the two sees 
was indispensable to the establishmest of a bishopric in Manchester, he (the 
Bishop of Salisbury) would have felt a difficulty as to his vote. But it was 
because he believed it was e of being shown that a better arrangement 
than that provided for by the union of the sees could be adopted tor the en- 
dowment of the new bishopric, that he should vote for the motion of the noble 
earl (Powis). The noble duke (the Duke of Wellington) and the most rev. 
prelate had stated that the measure of consolidation was ’ in 
to obtain funds for the new bishopries, and he now came to deal with that 
statement. There now existed a collegiate church in Manchester, and the 
effect of the Act for creating the bishopric of Maneheetor wae to riive this b4 
Jegiate church to the situation of an episcopal see. w9s ts cease 
ome analogous with what had taken place in the earlier period of the Reforma- 
tion—in the reign of Henry VIII, when five new sees were created, Oxford, 
Chester, Bristol, Peterborough, and another. These sees were endowed ow 
of revenues from the monastic establishments suppressed in their neighoourhool, 
aod this naturally suggested the question, what do you now mean to do! In 
what quarter should you look for funds! If a monasch created and 
new bishopric, the question was settled ; but its funds were to 
some quarter or other. He thought few noble lords would assert 
the present circumstances, there could be a more pgs quaries to 
to the funds of the collegiate clfurch itself, (Hear) If funds 
procured from that source, then they should look eleewhere—but 
matters stood. ‘The sum required for the new bishopric was 4500! 
the som proposed to be charged on the united dioeese of Bangor ard 
was 4,700). 2 year. The charge and the payment would cose # 
se avrngetncome ofthe elles church in Mascheey Tis ors 
of the average income of the 
would probably be surprised to hear that if the whole of the 4,5001. 
out of the revenue of the © church—if that 
with the endowment of the ic, there would still be ft for 
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~ admitted, greatly to be lamented that the bishopric of North Wales was so large- 
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1,5001. were taken from the first of these incomes, and 7501. from each of the 
, the sum ol 45001. would be made up. This would still leave the dean 
and each of the canons the same fixed sum appointed in the other cathedrals to 
which he had referred. It might be said that it would be onreasonable to reduce 
to this standard the incomes of an establishment that was so wealthy ; but if 
1,006]. were taken from the dean's income, and 6001. from each of the canons, 
this would produce 3,0001. a year, which would leave the dean and canons a more 
os om es gy than sny others, except those of St. Paal’s, Canterbury, Christ 
and Lincoln. Jf this sum were thus procured, he believed that, on an 

being made, there would be a ready respoove from the rich and power- 
istrict in which the new bishopric was to be established But, even if no 
zeal were manifested, he beld documents and returns which showed that 
full amount might be made up. He wished to say one word with respect 
the character of the funds to be taken from the united diocese. They were 
fonds for the most part, or in a great measure, coosisting of tithes. It was, he 
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} wed wih that ies of rty. But he beliewed it would be admit. 
Laity all that the pashan of doe bicep wes one of the first and most legitimate 
jeations which could be made of a portion of the tithes. (Hear, hear, hear ) 
agar it was to transfer those tithes from the support of the bish- 
of one diocese to the support of the bishop of another, it was not surprising 
it should be considered a misappropriation, and that it should excite oes 
feelings in the principality. (Hear, hear, bear.) There was ove poiut whic! 
had been lightly on, but which wes of such importance that he felt it 
his duty ‘o allude to it—vamely, the creation of a new bishop who should not 
have a seat in the House af Lords. He was aware that this was a subject that 
must have itself to the minds of the commissioners when they were 
making those new ements. Looking to the circumstances of the national 
chureh, he was not indifferent to the advaatage that resulted to the courch as 
well as to the laity from the admission of bishops to seats in their lordship’s 
house. Jt was important that they should be present in that assembly, and their 
nce there constituted an element of the union of the church and state 
(Hear, hear.) He was disposed to look to the temporal honour as a he'p and 
enc t to the church, and not intended to be an incumbrance. Dut if 
found that no new bishop was to be created, because he could not have 4 seat 
in that house, then he (the bishop of Salisbury) would prefer the spiritual ofhice 
to the temporal, and he would be willing and glad to accept the creation of a 
new bishopric even if the new bishop should not have a seat in that house. 
With the exception of the reasons he had adverted he had heard nothing to es. 
tablich the necessity for the union of the two dioceses. It should be recollected 
by their lordships that the measure proposed by the nuble earl was vot intended 
to shake the general framework of the settlement that had been effected under 
the labours of the commissioners, and which measure, thoug® he differed from 
a portion of it at the time, he had never since taken any opportunity to oppose. 
He hoped that this subject would be reconsidered, and that the subject would 
be settled in the manner most advantageous to the nation and the church. 
(Hear, hear§ ' 
The Bishop of London spoke against the motion, Earl Powis and the Bishop 
of Exter in favour of it, 
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REPEAL DEBATE IN THE DUBLIN 
CORPORATION. 


The third ition which the honourable member proposed to establish 
was, that the right of Ireland “to have a domestic parliament was fully estab- 
lished by the transaction of 1782." In proof of this assertion, after sketching 
in his usual manner a history of the volunteer armament, and the circumstances 
in which it had its origin, Mr. O'Connell proceeds thus— 

* The lord lieutenant, then in Ireland, was changed. The Duke of Portland 
was then sent over; and on the 16th of April, 1782, addressed the house in 
these words—* I have it in command from his majesty to inform this house, 
that hie majesty being concerned to find that discontents and jealousies are pre 
vailing among his loyal subjects of this country oe matters of great weight 
‘and importance, his majesty recommends to this house to take the same in'o 
their serious consideration, in order to such a ¥iNAL ADJUSTMENT as nay give 
matual sativfaction to his kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland.’ [ will only 
read one paragraph of the reply which was given by the House of Commons 
It ie in these words—* That an humble address be presented to his majesty, to 
return his majesty the thanks of this house, signified by his grace the lord lieu- 
tenant, to assure his majesty of owr unshaken attachment to his majesty’s per- 
son and government, and of our lively sense of his paternal care in thus taking 
the lead to administer content to his mayesty's subjects of Ireland. That thus 
encouraged by bis royal interposition, we shall beg leave, with all duty and sf- 


The Atoion. 





** Oors is not the ease of an ancient dynasty, to the memorials and traces of 
which we can point—our is not the case of « people with a law and 
tion of our own, made subject to another people differing from us i 
language, and in origt is not the case of a people like the French 
dians, subject to foreign laws and to foreign jurisprudence, and claiming the 
restoration of their ancient lawe. No! the henourable and learned gent n 
has, in this assembly, made no such case, he could make no such case for Ire- 
land. All that we can seek is of English origin. Our common law is the com- 
mon law of England—the parliament which 1s claimed is a Saxon institution— 
the honourable and le gentleman can trace the liberties of Ireland to no 
higher source than the English conquest. His clatm is for Anglo-Saxon rights. 
I believe it of importance to mark this. The liberties of Ireland are rested on 
the English conqoest—on the subversion of the ancient laws of the country— 
on the introduction of the = common law and Saron rights. J repeat, the 
honourable and learned gentleman can trace the liberties of our country no 
aie! than the English conquest. No man in his senses indeed would dream 
of calling for the restoration of the Brehon law, and the old system of the Irish 
chieftainries. Upon this point we are agreed, that all we seek is of English 
origin. The charter of our liberties, the right to our parliament, arose with the 
English dominion in Ireland. The claim for repeal is now to be put forward 
by us as the successors, whether by descent or inc tion, of the Anglo- 
Saxons in Ireland. This is the ground taken to-day by the honourable and 
learned gentleman—a ground, | must say, not altogether consistent with the 
usual topics urged by the honourable and learned gentleman—of the injustice 
and oppression of the Anglo-Saxons towards the native Irish ; topics fortunately 
excluded from this discussion, and which could not help, but must hurt, the 
case he has put forward to-day.” 

* * * * * ° e * 

“ But what was the condition of the parliament of Ireland even after the 
extension of its constitution in the reign of James I.—the first period at which 
it could possibly claim the character or dignity of the parliament of the Irish 
nation! Gentlemen! opposite have probably heard of Poyniugs’ law, a sub. 
ject that has given rise to much discussion. That was not a law of the English 
parlisment—it was a law of the parliament of Ireland itself; it was passed, I 
believe, in 1495; at all events, it was the 10th of Henry VII. ; it was passed 
while Sir Edward Poynings was Lord Justice, at a parliameut held at Droghe- 
da; and its enactments were these—that before any parliament was called in 
Ireland, the heads of every bill intended to be proposed to that parliament 
should be sent over to the English privy council, and should be epproved of 
there. ‘This was afterwards modified by an act of Philip and Mary. It was 
found inconvenient to enforce literally the provisions which obliged the heads of 
every bill to be sent over before the parliament was convened, and this modifica- 
tion permitted the heads to be sent over while the parliament was actually sitting 
But the condition of the parliament of Ireland was this, that they could not 
entertain, they could not in strictness even discuss any bill until the heads of 
it were approved of by the English privy council ; that was, in fact, by the 
English attorney-general, the officer who in practice superintended the Irish 
bills. This law of Poynings—a law passed by the Irish parlisment itself— 
enacted the dependance of the Irish parliament. It is singular that to this re- 
markab’e statute the honourable and learned gentleman had never in the 
course of his argument adverted. He has to the 6ch of George I. ; that was 
a law of the English porliament, affirming or declaring the right of the English 
parliament to bind Ireland by its laws—a right, however, not often exercised, 
and the assertion of which obviously very little affected the question of Irish 
parliamentary independence so long as the |aw of Poynings remained in force : 
and this law of Puynings, in fact, preceded the establishment of any thing that 
can be called the parliamentary mstitutions of Ireland. 

“ Thus stood matters up to 1782. The English parliament having in 1719 
entered on their statute-book a right to bind Ireland by laws dassed in that par- 
liament—a right always, however, disputed. The Irish parliament from its 
carlies: formation, was admittedly without power even to pass a bill that had not 
previously been sanctioned by the English privy council. ‘fhus stood the 
question of freland’s parliamentary independance up to 1782. In 1782 it is 
quite true the Irish parliament passed their celebrated declaration of right, the 
English parliament repealed the act tof the 6th of George I., and renounced 
their claim to make laws for Ireland, and the Irish parliament modified, but did 
not repeal, the law of Poynings. I beg the attention of the assembly to this, 
that up to the period of the union, the law of Poynings had never been wholly 
repealed, and the portion of it which was reserved was made a part of the con- 
stitution of 1782 —that constitution, which I think the honourable and learned 

entleman has called a final settlement of the relations between England and 
freland In that year this degrading law was modified. The modification was 
brought in by Mr. Yelverton, and consisted in this—that the Irish parliament 
might originate and pass bills without the previous consent of the English privy 





fection, to lay before his majesty the cause of our discontents and jealousies. 
To assure his majesty, that his subjects of Ireland are a free people. That the 
crown of Ireland is an imperial crown, inseparably itil o the crown of 
Great Britain, on which connexion the interests and happiness of both nations 
essentially depend ; but that the kingdom of Ireland is @ distinct kingdom, with 
@ parliament of her own, the sole legislature thereof. That there is no body of 
men competent to make laws to bind this nation, except the king, lords, and com 
mons of Ireland, nor any other parliament which hath any authority or power of 
any sort whatever in this country, save only the parliament of Ireland. To as- 
sure his majesty that we humbly conceive THAT IN THIS RIGHT THE VERY ES- 
SENCE OF OUR LIDERTY ExisTs ; a right which we, on the part of all the peo. 
ple of Ireland, do claim as their birthright, and which we cannot yield but with 
our lives.’ Why was not that threat met? Why was it not set at defiance ! 
Why were they not called on to part with their liberties or their lives! Oh, 
no! the English government succumbed—ihe king became sensible that an 
adjustment was necessary—and the cause of quarrel was removed. My lord, 
they said that the essence of liberty existed in a domestic parliament, and the 
king of England, and the parliament of England passed a law, disclaiming for 
ever any privilege or right to interfere with the then established independence 
of the Irish parliament. 

“ Thus was a solemn treaty between the two nations entered into, concluded 


and ratified. It was a solemn international compact. But, alas! England | 


never yet observed or performed a treaty with Ireland. No; she never made 
a treaty with this country which she did not violate in the most flagrant man- 
ner. She took every occasion to violate the most solemn compacts with Ire- 
land. And to show you that I do not exaggerate, I will read for you presently 
the first authority in the land to prove that he concurs with me in that sentiment. 
Remember [ promised you to read the words of Bushe, describing the foulness 
of English treachery—words which are stronger than any I have uttered. Re- 
collect, too, that the nature of the question under discussion was the right of 
Treland to make her own laws, and that that right was confirmed by those pro- 
ceedings. It had a double effect—it admitted the original right, and re-asserted 
it for ever by a solemn national confirmation, which put an end to all future 
questions being raised on the subject. I could read passages on passages for 
to show how often it was said by the men in the government of each 
, that no constitutional question could hereafter arise between England 
and Ireland—that every such question was set at rest, and for ever. Tine 
has, no doubt, d away, and many years have elapsed since this contract 
was totally shamelessly violated ; but there is no statute of limitation 
inst the liberties of a people—ages may roll over, yet their rights remain. 
If the | ef the monarchy were stricken down to-morrow, they would still 
exist. And let it be remembered, that those of the Irish people were co-exten- 
sive and co-existent with English dominion ; that the final abjudication of 1782 
was a solemn treaty and confirmation of those rights ; and shame on those who 
now continue its violation. Oh! may my countrymen rally around me, until 
their mountain shout is heard even in St. Stephen's, and the cry of liberty is 
re-echoed through the land. 

“ Treland may have her freedom obscured, but the cloud is passing away, 
the awful solemnity of the treaty of 1782 is emerging from obscurity. This 
final adjustment was insisted on at the union, then iusisted on in vain, but in the 
healthier days that are springing up, a sounder policy will be insisted on with 
an irresistible vigour. is the ninth reason set out in the protest against 
the Union, recorded by the Duke of Leinster and nineteen peers, two of whom 
were bishops. %h—' Because we consider the intended union a direct breach 
vf trust, not only by the parliament with the people, but by the parliament of 

t Britain with that of Ireland, inasmuch as the tenor and purport of the 


council ; but this right was expressly reserved to the English crown, that no 
bill should become law until it received the assent of the sovereign under the 
great seal, not of Ireland, but of England. 

** | must again earnestly request the attention of the assembly to this fact. 
By the constitution of 1782, which I understood the honourable and learned 
gentleman to say was the final settlement of Ireland’s independance, a bill 
which might receive the unanimous consent of both the Irish houses of parlia- 
ment, required the assent of the sovereign, under the great seal not of Ireland 
but of England ; a great seal in the custody of the English chancellor alone— 
a minister responsible to the English parliament, and not to the Irish. In 
England the sovereign has the power of refusing her assent to any measure 
passed by both houses of parliament; but she does this under the advice of 
ministers responsible to that very parliament, by the advice of an English 
cabinet—this is the practical check upon the exercise of the power. But by 
the boasted constitution of 1782, the sovereign of Ireland exercised the right of 
assenting to or rejecting bills passed by the parliament of lreland—not by the 
advice of an Irish cabinet—there was no such thing in existence—not by the 
advice of any minister responsible to, or in any way dependant upon, the Irish 
parliament, but by the advice of a minister solely responsible to and solely de- 
pendant on an English parliament. 

“‘ This power to the great seal of England was not reserved as a mere specu- 
lative monarchical right. Did time now permit, I cuuld read to you extracts 
from the speeches of the patriots both of 1782 and 1800—from the speeches of 
those who advocated the declaration of right, and those who opposed the union 
in both houses of the Irish parliament, proving that they relied on this necessity 
of having the assent of the crown under the great seal of England to all acts 
of the Irish parliament, as the security against separation—as the answer to 
those who urged the danget of two independent legislatures in one state. It was 
then relied on as a real and practical control. Let us then not be led astray by 
any declamation about national honor and national independence. Was this con- 
stitution, I ask, national independence! Am I not now entitled to demand of the 
honourable and learned gentleman, before he calls on us to embark in this 
scheme of repeal, to state distinctly the terms of the object which he seeks! 
Does he seek to re-establish this settlement of 1782, or seek something diffe. 
rent from and beyond it? Throughout the entire of his address, he has never 
stated the terms upon which the countries must be united after the separation 
of the legislatures; and when he comes to reply, I trust he will feel it neces- 
sary distinctly to state what is the national independence at which he aims. 

“T repeat, my lord, when the honourable and learned gentleman calls on us 
to seek for the re-establishment of Ireland's legislative independence, I do 
think that he should distinctly have told us what he means by this Does he 
mean by this independence, in support of which he has cited so many exam- 
ples of independent states, in proof of which he has affirmed so many proposi- 
tions of our fitness to be a nation—does he mean by this national independence, 
that in the most important prerogative of giving or refusing her assent to our 
laws, our sovereign is to be guided by the advice of a foreign minister—foreign 
if your views be right—responsible to a foreign parliament, and influenced by 
the views of that parliament! Or, does he mean to demand something that 
he does not openly express—something for which the settlement of 1782 not 
only furnishes no argument, but against which it supplies an unanswerable 
one! These, surely, are subjects upon which we are entitled to the most 
distinct and explicit mformation ” 

Then, after reminding his hearers that according to the constitution of 1782 
Ireland had no choice or influence in the appointment of her own executive, 
(her lord lieutenant and a chief secretary being appointed by the British 





the settlement of 1782 did intentionally and expressly exclude the re-agitation 
of eanstitutional questions between the two countries, and did establish the ex- 
clusivs legislative authority of the Irish parliament without the interference of | 
any otter. That the breach of such a solemn contract, founded on the internal | 
weaknes of the country, and its inability at this time to withstand the destruc. | 
tive desig, of the minister, must tend to destroy the harmony of both, by form 
ing 4 precelent and generating a rinciple of mutual encroachment in times of | 
matual difficy|ties.” And so it will be made when England is in difficulty, and | 
the more vr! when she has not strength to treat with contempt or scorn the | 
assistance of thy loyal portion of the people of this country.” 
Mr. Butt doe®pot concern himself in disputing the correctness of this argu- 
ment. He adopts the farj wiser course of setting the proper limits to bis adver- | 
sary's concivaion, 4d showing the real value of his argument — } 
* There is £0 iMPession more common, yet none more utterly erroneous, 
than the belief, that ‘\adopting the views of the honourable and learned gen 
tleman, we are bat demanding for Ireland the restoration of something that this | 


country once had. 1 adguite prepared to demonstrase to this assembly that | 
there cannot be anything \ke restoration in the case ; 





army, no navy, no amb dors, colonies, admirals, generals, &c., he pro- 
ceeds— 

“It is very easy to talk of a province and a nation; but if there be one 
situation on earth of a country to which the word province is strictly applicable, 


| it is to the state of Ireland under this boasted constitution : a nation she might 


be in name, but without any of the functions or attributes of a nation ; without 
a national executive ; no place for her among the nations of the earth ; without 
her fleets or her armies; no colonies; no ambassadors to other countries. 
Unless we are prepared to go the length of separation, we must be a paltry, 
pitiful, and subject province of England; our parliament a provincial and 
colonial assembly. 1 am quite satisfied that once attain repeal, apd separation 


| must follow. [Cries of no! no!] Well, be it so: but unless you do go this 


length, you have only reduced Ireland from an integral part of her empire to a | 
province, and thos | answer the arguments and propositions of the honourable 
and learned gentleman, which affirm the greatness and resources of Ireland. 
What do these prove! That Ireland is too great tobe a province—but a | 
province she must be under the constitution of 1782—under any constitution 

you can propose. What then remains '—union or separstion ! | 


minister, and responsible to him,) no voice in the making of war or peace, no | 


July 15, 
iL beve suid that by the seulement of 1782 — 


a reland was but 
believe that it was the i i i 
sng ap ae ye peimeatiog at the ‘state in which 
thus created—that first excited the at separation w terminated in 
the blood-stained rebellion of 1798. We bere pene the sentiments od 
opinions of many of the originators of that attempt. I will read to = 
Diy the ords of one of these—a man, mistaken indeed, and dange but 
w I will always regard as « generous and high-minded qutiecions, ond ns 
who was as sincerely attached to the honour of his country as an ‘wan the 
ever breathed—I mean Wolfe Tone. So early as 1791 Wolfe Tone had 
a member of a club formed for the expregs purpose of separati _ 
bn gente at now = 18 from a pamphlet published by him in 
y cause ion. 
- fet tay Aertel separation. He thus describes— truly de- 


“ * The present state of Ireland is such as is not to be paralleled in history 
fable. Inferior to vo country in Europe in the gifts of porns Bon with 
a temperate sky and a fruitful soil—intersected by many great rivers—indented 
round her whole coast with the noblest harboars— aboundiog with all the neces- 
sary materials for unlimited commerce—teemin with inexhaustible mines of 
the most useful metals—filled by four millions an ingenious and a gallant 
people, with bold hands and ardent _spirits—posted right in the track between 

urope and America, within fifty miles of England and three hundred of France ; 
or power, ot nametnithst ambassadors, aray, acneeh ne fhe 

» —without am ors, army, or navy—no 
sequence in the empire of which she has the Steet + Peed 3 srk, 
single county of York, or the royal and well-regulated town of Birmingham.’ 

** Is this the state to which you would reduce your country! This is the de. 
scription of her state after nine years’ experience of the constitution of 1782 
Is it not, I ask you, a just description of the political position of Ireland under 
that constitution 1—* with all her great advantages, unheard-of and unknow 
without pride, or power, or name—without ambassadors, army, or aiey 

With all her great advantages!’ were not the arguments then used by the 
advocates of separation, just the same as those brought forward to-day! The 
eloquent eulogium of the honourable and learned gentleman, on the pow 
the virtues, and the capabilities of his country, is compressed into the few = 
tences of Wolfe Tone. But in what position will you place Ireland by re; 
ing the act of union—by recurring to the independence of 17821 + Not of half 
the consequence in the empire of which she has the honour to make a 
with the sin le county of York, or the loyal and well-regulated town of Bir- 
mingham. nless these arguments are meant for separation they are delu- 
sion. It is delusion to talk of national independence, and then propose to re- 
duce our country to be a paltry, tere province of Britain, without voice, or 
dignity, or weight in the empire. Unless you go the length of separation you 
do nothing. (Cries of no.) [| entreat your calm and deliberate attention. I 
am endeavouring to prove to you that in considering this question, you must 
not permit your feelings to be led away by declamation about a national inde- 
pendence that never eristed, and which, if it means any thing, must mean 
separation. f{ repeat, that by the constitution of 1782, the affairs of Ireland 
were, in her executive, managed by an English minister, and the law of Poyn- 
ings was modified but not repealed ; and the power reserved to the keeper of 
the English great seal, of advising the sovereign to refuse her assent to their 
measures, was relied on by the advocates of Irish independence as the securit 
for the connection between the countries. ‘lhat the queen does possess the 
power of negativing a bill, no constitutional lawyer will or can deny. Sup- 
pose, then, the English minister to advise the queen to refuse her assent to an 
act passed by both houses of parliament in Ireland ; suppose her minister 
backed in his advice to exercise this prerogative by the voice of an English 
parliament and the English nation ; what are you to do? You cannot impeach 
the English minister ; you are powerless ; you must virtually acknowledge the 
supremacy of the English parliament—a parliament to which you cannot send 
one single representative to advocate your cause—in which you have pot one 
single vote. Do you think that you will tamely submit, or must not there be 
again union or separation !” 

“Forgive the warmth and excitement with which I speak. I feel deeply. — 
If I know myself, the most earnest wish of my heart is for ny country’s peace 
Did I seek a personal triumph for myself over many who have on former occa- 
sions found fault with me, I would rejoice that you should discuss this ques- 
tion in this assembly—that you should carry it. It will justify disregarded 
remonstrances, and verify unheeded predictions of my own. God forbid that I 
should triumph in such a result. From the moment I have become a member 
of this assembly, I have laboured in sincerity to disprove my own predictions— 
to make this assembly the means of good to our country, what it ought to be— 
not what I prophesied you would be. I am jealous for the honour of our city. 
[ wish to see a corporation in Dublin looked up to and respected. I would 
wish that when the lord mayor of Dublin appeared at the bar of the House of 
Commons to exercise the ancient right of this city of declaring there our opin- 
ions, he.should do so with authority and weight. Can you expect this if the 
first time he appears there is with a petition such as this! Reserve your au- 
thority for better things. Do not squander your influence on such a project as 
this—a project to which you may lend some little influence, but, in doing so 
are sure to deprive yourselves of immeasurably more. 

In a similar spirit the eloquent speaker addressed the Romen Catholic mem- 
bers of the Corporation; we sincerely hope that the admonition may not be 
lost upon them. 

“« Never was there a people before whom there was opened a more noble 
course of virtue and patriotism, than is now open to the Roman Catholic peo- 
ple of Ireland. May I address that people as your friend, as your countryman. 
who must spend my days among$you, for evil or for good? After a contest, in 
which you have been opposed, perhaps by something that was wrong and sel- 
fish, but believe me, also by much that was honourable, and upright, and sin- 
cere, you have achieved for yourselves full equality of civic rights. You are 
proud of your triumph. Be it so—whether justly or not, depends on how you 
use it. You have been opposed, not because Protestants grudged any class a 


| full participation of civil rights, but because they said and thought you would 


not rest content with these rights, but would employ them to subvert the con- 
stitution, overthrow the religion, and break down the institutions of the realm. 
Prove now, how unjust, how ungenerous were these arguments. If you would 
bring the blush of generous shame to the cheek of every man who conscien- 
tiously opposed you, give now your country peace—rest satisfied as you are. — 
Iu your triumph, remember moderation—reject those schemes of wild ambition 
which you never can achieve—but, by entertaining which, you must once more 
distract your country. What have you toseek for? You have achieved eman- 
cipation—you have broken down the old corporations—you have gone further ; 
you have trenched on the rights of Protestants—you have swept away ten 
— of our church—(no, no,—from Mr. O'Connell, and cries of—it was 
rd Stanley,)—you have taken away one-fourth from the incomes of our 
clergy. Ido not now mention these things by way of reproach. You have 
established a national system of education, of which Protestants do not approve, 
but which has been sanctioned by the highest authority of the Roman Catholic 
church. ‘To this system the funds and support of the state are exclusively 
c= I say not what [ think of these concessions, but they have been made. 
ight or wrong, these things have been done ; and if, after all, you cannot rest 
content—if you still seek that complete ascendancy for your religion and your 
party which is involved in repeel, will you not justify—more than justify— 
every man who resisted your obtaining a full participation of all civic rights? 
Seek now for the ascendancy and you stamp trnth upon the arguments of the 
most determined of your opponents. 

“You do not, you cannot believe that now you are oppressed or slighted on 
account of you religion—you have now the noblest path of virtue and of patrio- 
tism before you. 

“ Mr. O’Connell— Hear, hear. 

“Mr. Butt—It is not virtue, it is not patriotism, now in the moment when 
peace seems promised to Ireland, to call into action the dying spirit of party and 
religious discord. You must do this by agitating repeal. I know fuil well the 
weapons that in such a controversy must be employed—it is inevitable. The 
honourable and learned gentleman has said he had been blamed for writing his 
history of Ireland. I blame him! That history should never have been written! 
Bat mark, it was written as the manual of repeal; and what are ite arguments 
—the necessary arguments it uses’ The oppressions and persecutions of the 
by-gone days ; and these must be the topics—not the peaceful topics we have 
discussed this day—that will excite the fiercer passions of exasperated parties. 
What would you have thought of me if, instead of meeting this question as your 
countryman and your friend—instead of arguing with yourse! ves—of appealing 
to our common interest in our common country, I had appealed to those por- 
tions of Irish history that would have excited the passions of the Protestant 
people! Do you think I could not have found materials in the past, ay, and 
mm the recent history of Ireland, as exciting on one side, as calculated tostir up 
the passions, as those which. correct or incorrect, the honourable and learned 
gentleman has collected on the other? I have not done so. No! let the 





memories of past wrongs be forgotten; away with the evil sprrit that would 
wander among the tombs, to hold communion only with the evi! things of other 
days, and by an infernal necromancy call from the grave the hideous spectres 
of forgotten crimes, to disturb the present generation with the guilt and the 


| passions of the past. But I warn you, books like these cannot be written with- 


out provoking retaliation. Ochers will do what I bave avoided to-day. So 
sure as this agitation proceeds, so sure as you appeal to the deep passions of 
the people on one side, will counter-appeals be made on the other, and im the 
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gy be strock down.” 
The following allusion to the case of Scotland is the last quotation we shall 
make frow this valuable speech : rs 
« The honourable and learned gentleman anticipated the allusion to the case 
of Scotland. In the union was more uopopular than ever it was in 
: the articles of union were — > nies te town by vt nen = 
persons * i them had to fly from . Ifany in 
Scotland now proposed to Scotchmen to repeal wt he sould be laughed at. 
There is not a single argument that could now be used by the honourable and 
Jearned gentleman in Ireland, that di¢ not equally apply to Scotland at the pe- 
siod of the union; but now, after uaheoe ~ dh century ood oe 
otchmen feel thet the union with En is a solid advantege to coun- 
os and that their progress in prosperity has exceeded that of | England itself. 
The honourable and learned geutlemaa snticipated this argument, and by an- 
ticipation endeavoured to meet it How! By quoting a speech of Lord Grey's, 
im which it was asserted that, for forty years after the union, Scotland had not 
gpproved, but since that period it is admitted ber progress has been rapid be- 
example. | can very well conceive that the discontent created by a union, 
the change in the social state groduced by its immediate effects, the disturbance 
im established habits—the withdrawal, for instance, of a parliament from the 
eapital—these are changes which I can well conceive it to require the influence 
ef time to reconcile. But it appears it took forty years in Scotland to reconcile 
the people to the union, to turn their discontent into tranquillity, to consolidate 
the union, and give to Scotland its tuli advantages. This is the precedent that 
is cited. But the forty years in Ireland have just passed; the period of pro- 
bation is gone by, and, after having passed that period, just as we were about, 
according to the honourable gentleman’s precedent and authority, to enjoy the 
advantages of union, to enter on a career of prosperity, the honourable aad 
learned gentleman calls on us o embark in this wild and dangerous agitation.” 





BRITISH AGGRESSION, 
We eopy the following very jadicious remarks from the Journal of Com. 


merce :— 

British Aggvession.—Two communications under this head have recently 
been published in the Boston Atlas, and copied into other pspers, commenting 
im severe terms upon the all-grasping disposition of the British government, and 
attributing to that government an intention to take possession of the American 
colonies of Africa. That Great Britain has for a long period been adding to 
her possessions by conquest, and often under circumstances which cannot be 
pstified, we have no disposition to deny ; but we have not yet seen evidence, 
nor do we find it in the articles ebove referred to, which, in our view, jnstifies 
the inference that she purposed to lay violent hands upon our colomies in Africa. 


Es 





Each of said articles commences with an allusion to the seizure of the Sand- 
wich Islands by Lord Paulet, as foreshadowing the fate of Liberia, ‘“ unless 
eer government take speedy measures to arrest the calamity.” But, unfor. 
tunately for the writer's argument, it turns out that “ the fate of the Sandwich 
Islands,” is freedom and independence, acknowledged, and in a measure gua- | 
santeed, by England herself. if the fate of Liberia is to be the same, with or | 
without the interference of our government, it is all that we can desire. It is 
not onr policy, and we trust never will be, to establish colonies abroad. The 
territory of Liberia, although called a colony, or colonies, is not such a na. 
tionol point of view, and it is not desirable that it should be. It will be better 
for the colonists, better for ourselves, and betier for the interests of the African 
race, that Liberia should be an independent sovereignty. Nevertheless, hav- 
ing been planted by our people, aud nurtured by them to its earer state of 
advancement, it is right and proper that we should afford it such temporery aid, 
ection, and succour as may shield it from encroachments, and enable it to 
Bia the noble destinies for which it was destined. In the language of the com- 
mittee on commerce in the popular branch of the last Congress, * It is virtuaily 
important that the territories of the colonies should be enlarged, and that their 
ponsdiction should become clear and incontestable over the whole line of coast | 
between Cape Coast and Cape Palmas, a distance about three hundred miles ; 
and that in case of hostilities between this and any European countries, their | 
sights as neutrals should be recognised and respected.” In this we fully con- 
evr. And, in accordance therewith, instructions were sent to our minister in 
England by Mr. Webster, when secretary of state, to bring the subject before 
the British government, with a view to the placing of said colonies upon a 
stable and permanent footing. While this negotiation is pending,—and, for 
avght we know to the contrary, with every prospect of success,---it seems to | 
ws not only indecorous, but highly impolitic, to ply the public ear with such | 
mmputations against England, in reference to the colonies, as are embraced in | 
the philippics in question. Even if they were well founded, they are inoppor- 
sune : if sll founded, still worse. We admire the zeal of the writer in behalf of | 
the colonies, but we fear it is not according to knowledge. At eny rate, the | 
pablic ought to understand that the views which he expresses, are his own, and | 
that the Colonization Society are not responsible for them. 


LOSS OF THE STEAMSHIP COLUMIA. 

The steamer Columbia, which left Boston on the 1st inst. for Halifax and 
Liverpool, run upon Black Reef, near Seal Island, off the cost of Nova Scotia, 
about 1-4 past one o'clock, P. M. on the 2d, (Sunday,) during a thick fog, and 
i was supposed wouid be a total loss. Passengers and crew saved. The fol- 
lowing are the particulars of the calamity, as communicated in a letter from 
Liewt. Parsons, R. N., the Admiralty Mail Agent on board said steamer. 

Sea Island, July 4, 2 P. M. 

Deer Sir—The Columbia left Boston at 2 P. M., the Ist inst., with the 
American mail for Halifax and England, with 90 passengers, and a crew of 80 
m number, making in all from 170 upward. Water smooth, but weather very 
foggy. On Sunday, 2d inst., at 1-4 past 1, P. M., while steaming at the rate 
of ven knots per hour, grounded, and heeled to port with her bow high up, 
deaving her stern in deep water, having quarter less five fathoms aft. Observed 
splinters from the from the false keel and fore foot alongside. Fired alarm guns, 
which were answered by muskets and the sound of fog horns. At4 P.M. a 
boat with the keeper of Seal Island light, came alongside. He informed us 
that we lay on the Black Ledge Reef, and were within a mile and a quarter of 
the island. ‘The fog was dense, the wind moderate from S. 8, E. As the tide 
fell, pointed rocks of a sugar loaf shape, uncovered to the depth of ten feet, 
and were abot ten feet distant from the bows. The vessel lay on an inclined 
plane of smooth rocks abreast of her paddles, while her stern lay in deep water ; 
and as she strained heavily, it was deemed necessary to landthe passengers, 
about twenty in number, who, throughout the whole catastrophe, had dis- 
5 the utmost fortitude and self possession. 

or did these characteristics desert them when placed under the protection 
of an entire stranger. The keeper of Seal Island light is worthy of all praise 
for his kindness to the ladies, and indeed to us all. 

On the night tide, having lightened the ship dy discharging coal, anchors, 
ehains, &c., tried the only engine that would work, and hove on our stern 
anchor ; but although she rolled in her bed, she did not start an inch. At 5, 
P. M., judging from her distressed situation and the falling of the tiJes that our 
chance of saving her was small, landed the mail on Seal Island and got it se- 
evred by the kindkness of Mr. Hitchens, the light house keeper. Notwith- 
manding the kind attention of our friends ashore, we found the ladies but poor- 
ty accommodated, and sadly in want of water. Still they were cheerful and 
Besigned. 

1 have to observe that this beautiful sea boat ran ashore under the charge of 
ber well tried pilot, Captain Stairs; and that the cool seamanlike conduct of 
Captain Shannon, his officers and crew, not only excited my admiration, but 
that of all the passengers. They laboured long and unceasingly to save the 
vessel, but in vain. ‘Lhis excellent steamer, in my opimon, will only float in 
preces from ber present position. 

We were enabled yesterday to send the intelligence to Halifax, and expect 
the steamer Margaret here to-morrow night. 

This is written under confusing end unpleasant circumstances, which in some 
measure will account for this hurried and imperfect statement 

G. 8. Parsons, RN. 








To Geo. W. Gordon, Esq., Postmaster, Boston 

We have also been favoured with the perusal of a letter received in this city 
from the Hon. Abbot Lawrence, who was a passenger on board the Columbia. 
He expresses the opinion that had she been run either to the right or le(t of the 
place on which she struck, she would have gone down, and probably all on 
buard would have peristed.— Boston Post. 

A letter from the Hon. Abbot Lawrence, which is published in the Boston 
papers, states, in addition to the above particulars, that no lives were lost. 

We learn from Mr. Lewis, agent for the royel mail steamers, between this 


| Canada, owing to the late and easly frosts. 
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of maddened parties the last hope of Ireland's peace and prosperi- pany for seliing their lands, we give the following items, and shall- probably add 


others hereafier. 


First —The have lands in almost every part of Canada West : 
they consist of scattered lots of 200 acres each, and of blocks. The principal 
block, of about 1,000,000 acres, is the Huron District, situated on Lake Hu- 
ron, with a lake frontage of sixty miles, intersected by two grand leading roads, 
on which more pains and labour have been bestowed, than on any other roads 
of the same extent and magnitude in the Province. (See account of the Hu- 
ron District, given in “A Statement of the Satisfactory Results which have 
Attended Emigration to Upper Canada,” published by Smith & Co., No. 65, 
Corn-hill, ‘on, 1842. See, also, the separate memorandum upon that Dis- 
trict, and the Company's Prospectus foz this year, (1843,) which may be had 
at their Offices.) The other blocks, of from 3000 to 9000 acres, lie in the 
Western District, and are, in most cases, within six to eight miles of navigable 
water. The roads in the Western District, owing to the proximity of naviga- 
ble waters, have not bitherto been so closely attended to as in many other parts 
of the Provinee ; excellent plank roads, however, are now in actual progress. 
The scattered lots contain from 80 to 200 acres each, and are to be met with in 
in almost every Township of the Province, and generally surrounded by settle- 
ments. ; 

Second.—The prices of the Company's lands vary considerably, but the fol- 
ee may be considered as near the average, in the several portions of the 

rovince : 


s. D. s Dd. 

Huron District, 11 3 @ 15 O Currency per acre. 
Western District, 8 9 a i 6 “ “ 
London, Brock and Talbot Dist., 12 6 @ 17 6 “ “ 
Gore District, ll 3 @ W 6 “ “ 
Wellington District, ll 3 a@ 2% 0 A “ 
Home and Simcoe Districts, 8 9 a lv 6 ‘ " 
Newcastle, Colborne, Midland, and 

Victoria Districts, 8 9 a 15 O “ “ 
Johnstown District, 20ainbwbpvse “ 
Bathurst, Eastern, Ottawa, and 

Dalhousie Districts, 20 a i2 6 & ad 


_ Some few lots in each district may be higher in price than the above quota. 
tions. 

Third. —The clearing of wild land is always to be understood as clearing, 
fencing, and leaving ready for a crop, in ten acre fields, the stumps and roots 
of the trees alone being left to encumber the operations of the farmer. The 
price varies greatly according to circumstances, but may be quoted as $10, or 
£2 10s, currency, in moderately timbered lind in old settlements, and increas- 
ing according to remoteness of the settlement to £3—and even to 4/. 10s. per 
acre. The payment at these prices is always understood to be made in cash, 
except a special written bargain to the contrary is entered into. The plain lands 
being very thinly timbered, Cost less for clearing, but require amore expensive 
mode of tillage ; although plain farmers, or those farmers who improve upon 
that system, generally get a return fur their Jabour in a much shorter time. 
Plains are generally sandy, and yield regular, average and certain crops, with- 
vut reference to the seasons. Jt requires a larger capital to commence ope- 
rations on plain than on timbered lands, 

‘ourth—As Wheat (the boast of Canada) succeeds best on a new fallow, 
(newly cleared and burnt land being so called,) it is always the firstcrop. Far- 
mers with capital, seed the fallow down with grasses, and wait five or six years, 
but the farmer with limited means, puts the land into crop the next year either 
with potatoes or Spring grain; then follows wheat again, every alternate year, 
until he has power to clear enough new land for his wheat crop each year,— 
when the old land 1s laid down in meadow, and otherwise cropped, without 
much attention to the usual general rules of good farming, until the stumps rot 
sufficiently to admit of the free use of the plough. The best English and Seoteh 
farmers then adopt the customary three or four field system, or otherwise Wheat 
and Winter and Summer fallow, each alternate year: The first crops are al- 
ways put in with the harrow alone. It is, however, almost impossible to speak 
positively in reply to this question, as it seems to be quite a matter of conveni- 
ence, or perhaps caprice, as to the manner in which the cultivation shall pro- 
ceed. We have farmers from all parts of Great Britain, Europe, and the United 
States, and each person assimilates his practice, as much as possible, to the 
customs to which he has been usen—or thinks best for the country. 

fi/th.—The produce, per acre, of all crops varies much from yeer to year in 
It is, however, generally considered 
that the following isa fair average of ten years :—Wheat, 25 bushels; Barley, 
30 bushe!s ; Oats, 40 bushels; Rye, 30 bushels; Potatoes, 250 bushels per 
Acre—Swedish Tursips, Mangel Wurtzel, and other roots of a similar kind, 
are not generally sufficiently cultivated to enable an average yield to be given, 
but it may very safely be said that, with similar care, culture and attention, the 
produce will not be less per acre than in England. Flax is sometimes culti- 


| vated on a small scale for ‘he seed, but although many paris of the Province 


are especially well adapted for its extensive and profitable production, little of 
either Flax or Hemp is yet grown, although there is lide doubt that it soon 
will attract atvention. 

Sizth.—A comfortable Log House, 16 feet by 24, two floors, with shingled 
roof, 91; log barn, 24 by 40 feet, 101; frame house of same dimensions, 501 ; do 
bar 701 ; suitable sheds, &c. 201 Tables 10s. to 178. 6d.; stump bedsteads 15s 
to 0s. each; chairs, per doz., 1/. 5s.; boilers, saucepans, kettles, knives, and 
forks, &c. &c., about 50 per cent. over the usual sterling retail prices in Eng- 
land. It must be borne in mind that the settler very seldom spends money in 
erecting his buildings, they being generally built by himself,with the assistance 
of his neighbours, and added to as his wants and increasing prosperity may 
fram time to time require. ‘The cost of household forniture, or rather the 
quantity required, varies with the ideas of almost every family. In most cases, 
the household furniture of a new settler will not be found to exceed in value 
10.; sometimes not half that sum, aud is often altogether manufactured by the 
settler himself. 

Seventh and eighth.—Yoke of oxen 101. to 121. 108.; cows 21. 10s. to 31; 
famn horses, each, 101. to 151., lower in some districts ; this kind of property 
— in value one-third within the last two years. Sheep 10s. to 20s. 
ewh. 

Wagon 151. to 201.; double harness 61. to 7l. 10s.; common saddie and 
brdle 3i. 15s.; a pair of drags 11. 10s.; ploughs J|. 15s; winnowing machines 
61 to 61. 15s.; pails 28; sacks for grain 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. each; American 
seythe 4s; reap hooks Is. 9d. to 2s. 10d.; farmers’ sleigh for produce 7/1. to 
7|, 10s.; spades 3s. 9d.; bedding feathers 1s. 10}d. per |b.; wool 1s. 2d. per 
lb; hay 21 108 per ton; oats le. per bushel. 

Clothmg—50 per cent. addition on old country prices; crockery and com- 
min cutlery of all kinds very cheap. 

Provisions —Pork 15s. to 20s. per 100 \bs.; flour 1!. per bbl. of 196 lbs.; 
Cleese 11. 10s. per cwt.; butter 2!. 10s. per cwt.; whiskey Is. to Is. 3d. 
pe gallon; beef 11. to 11. 5s. per cwt., sometimes lower; oatmeal 7s. per 
cw. 

The average of the prices of wheat at Toronto, per bushel of 60 l|b., from 
th years 1832 to 1843, is here given, as the most approximate scale ruling those 
of other parts of Canada West :— 


Years. s. d, Vedra. s. d. 
1832 - - 4 6 1838 - - 6 6 
1833. - - -4 2 1839 - ° - 6 0 
1834 - - 3.64 1840 . - 4 0} 
1835 - . -38 9 1841 - - -~ 45 
1826 - - 5 0 1842 - - 4 1} 
1837 - - -8 0 1843 Ist 5 months 3 3 
a 


(From the N. O. Picayune, July 2d.) 
LATEST FROM TEXAS. 


Peace Proctsmeo serween Mexico ann Texas. 

By the steamer Sarah Barnes, Captain Jones, arrived yesterday from Gal- 
veton, we received our files of Texan papers to the 24th ult. The most 
important portion of the news is the following proclamation from General 
Hbuston, declaring the establishment of an armistice between Mexico and 
‘bras :— 
fy the President of the Republic of Texas 

[A Procrsmation.) 

Whereas an official communication has been received at the Department of 
Sate, from her Britannic Majesty's Charge d’Affaires near this Government, 
fonded upon a despatch he had received from Her Majesty's Charge 





rt and Liverpool, that the steamer Margaret will be despatched immediately 


Halifax to Liverpool, tak th i d h passengers as may prefer | 0 Mexico would forthwith order a cessation of hostilities on his part, and the | 
| age tng the mails, and such p 8 7P | aablishment of an armistice between Mexico and Texas, and requested that 


| te President of Texas would send similar orders to the different officers com 


wo go forward in her, in preference to waiting the sailing of the Hibernia. The 
latter vessel, it will be recollected, leaves this port for Liverpoo! via Halifax, on 
Sunday next, 16th mst.—Boston Bulletin. 





THE CANADA LAND COMPANY. 


In reply to many enquiries continually made of us for further information re- 


ative to the novel and advantageous plan recently adopted by the above com 


dA ffaires in Mexico, announcing to this Government the fact, that the President 





mnding the Texian forces 

And whereas the President of Texas has felt himse)f justified, from the disposi- 
| Ons evinced by this act of the President of Mexico, and the nature of thove 
| &positions, in adopting the proposed measure, and ordering the cessation of 


bstilities on the part of Texas. 
Therefore, be it known, that I, Sam Hovstow, President of the Republic 














of Texas and Commander-in-Chi Army and 
cert Cora a ge Aen te 

' Continee during the pendency of negotiations between 
two countries for peace, and sab due netien-of on lnnetnine to resume 
ties (should such an intention hereafter be entertained by either party) 
have been formally announced through Her Britannic Maj 
d’ Affaires at the respective Governments, and the revocation of this 
mation ; and all officers commanding the forces of Texas, or acting by 


nity of this Goveroment, are hereby ordered and commanded to observe the 
same. 


‘i ef In ype! po ga | | have hereanto set my hand, 
y » and cau e Great Se i 
ae al of the Republic to be 
Done at Washington, the fifteenth day of June, . 18 
a atin Repettic the ; y of June, a. vp. 1843, and of the Inde- 
By the President, 
Anson Jones, Secretary of State. 


It will be seen that the English Minister at Mexico has be mediator 
in this affair. Much is sad Shoat the ulterior views of the whew 
ment in its interference in the affairs of Texas. Her design to poe } abo- 
lition of negro slavery there, is said to be one of the leading motives that 
prompts her vo take so active an interest in that quarter. Be that as it ma 
until facts are more fully developed we are willing to give the officers of ° 
British government—his Excellency the British Minister at Mexioo, Mr. Doyle 
and Captain Eliott, the Briush Charge d’Aflaies at Texas—credit for good 
“i on t f 8 A for th 

re itions from Santa Anna for the armistice were brox 
veston by he British brig Scylia, which arrived there on beh ee iat 

The only intimation we have of their nature or purport, is the following, 
from the Houston Telegraph of the 2d of June. The editor says :— 

** We have not seen the communication of the British Minister. but we 
understand from a respectable source (hat the propositions are far more favour- 
able to Texas than those previously sent by Santa Anna, and brought by 
Judge Robinson. They are, howe #0 vague und indefiniie that we are ata 
loss to know whether he is dis to acknowledge the independeace of 
Texas, or merely to renew negotiations for ‘Texas to return to the Mexican 
confederacy, and again become ay integral part of that country—we cannot 
say republic. It appears that Santa Anna has cautwusly avoided making any 
siatement over his own signature by which he even in the most indirect manner 
acknowledges the independence of Texas, but addresses his communication 
through the British Minister, apparently to avoid an open admission that he 
is disposed to treat with Texas as an independent State, and leaving it for 
future negotiations to decide whether he will entertain any propositions for the 
unconditional acknowledgement of the independence of Texas.” 


h 


j 


SAM HOUSTON. 





The Great Tron Steamer. —This immense vessel, built at Bristol, England, 
for the Liverpool and New York trade, was floated in the dock on the 24 of 
June ; she sits most gracefully on the water, and draws but nine feet ten inches, 
with all her machinery and boilers on board. Next Wednesday, the 19th inst., 
is the day appointed for floating her from her dock into the river, and at the 
same time she wil! be named the Great Britain Prince Albert, with her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, foreign ambassadors, and the Lords of the Admiralty, will be 
present at the ceremony. ‘Ten thousand tickets, at a guinea each, will be 
issued, which will entitle the holders to adaussion into the company's yard, and 
to partake of @ collation on board. Our frend Captain Hosken, whom we hope 
to see her commander, will not be present, but nv doubt his health will be re. 
membered in a bumper 

We have already given the principal dimensions of this floating wonder, but 
having ae a fow additional particulars, there can be no harm in repeating 
the woole :— 


Length from figure head to taffarail 322 feet. 
Bo. upper and forecastle decks 308 * 
Main breadth 50 feet, 6 inches. Depth, 32% 6 ins. 


Promenade cabin, forward, 67 feet long, 21 ft. 9 inches broad. 
“ ‘ aft, l 10 “ 22 “ “ 
Dining saloon, forward, 61 “ 21 “ “ 
- aft, 98 “6 in. 30 oe o 
One hundred and thirteen state rooms with two beds. 
Twenty-six state rooms with one bed. 
The weight of iron used in the ship and engines is upward of 1500 tons 
By the action of low pressure steam, used expansively in four cylinders of 
88 inches diameter, with six feet stroke, 1000 horse power will be applied to 
propeller of 16 feet diameter, revolving under the the stern. She will have sex 
masts, will be rigged in the same style as the Great Western, and her burden 
is about 3600 tons.—Com. Adv. 
PASSENGERS 
In steamship Great Western for Liverpool—A Low, Jr., Savannah, Mr. 
Hamilton, do, G Driscoll, do, Peter Tordelle, Italy, G A Hopley, Chariestoa, 
LE Montando, Mobile, G G Dakin, Vera Cruz, Edw Garrison, do, T Cramer, 
New Orleans, T’ E Murrell, do, Chas Dafour, do, M Martin, do, T Levois, do, 
Thos J Spence, do, Peter Maxwell, do, Mr Lepper, do, Mr Lyall, do, Wm 
Holmes, do, Henry Holland, do, Mr Leach, do, F Bonis, John J Bolton, New 
York, Mrs. Upton and servant, England, Miss Upton, do, George Martin, Seot- 
land, G A Doaring, Havana, N Conklin Platt, New York, J M Sevilla, Mexico, 
Mr Burgos and lady, do, T Byleveld, Holland, John Gordon, Glasgow, Geor 
D Post, New York, John A Post, do, F Moring, do, R Carlowitz, do, Julius 
Chichorius, Duncan Kennedy, du, Thomas Davison, do, Professor J L Tall 
kampf, do, M. Vogel, do, Lewis Lay, do, Ithiel Town, do, Edward Beck, do, 
Eugene Croussett, do, A K B Moses, do, J Van Hoine, do; H B Gwathney, 
Mobile, Isace Bell, Jr. do, John Littlejohn, do, A Batre, bearer of despatches, 
do, G Cleaveland, lady and serv't, do, 8 T Ferguson, do; John Rule and lady, 
Mexico, James M Richardson, Jr. Ireland, Samuel MeCelland, do; John Rose 
Holden, England, Mr Fox, Philadeiphia, Mr. Scofield, do, D Littlejohn, Liver- 
pool, Dr T Tellkampf, Cincinnati, Joho Pattison and lady, Glasgow, Mrs Pat- 
tison, do, John Taylor, do, Mr Matthiesen, Charleston, 8S. C,; Chas Edw Ro- 
binson, Toronto, Peter Rickard, Montreal, Wm Benjamin, do, Mr Cormick, 
lady and serv't, Charleston, Robert Watson, Pittsbarg, Penn, C Birkle, New 
Orleans, Wm Wylie, Havana, Robert Stanfield, England, Geo $8 Cameron, 
Charleston, Andrew Me Dowall, do, Alex McGregor, Liverpool, A E Kennedy, 
Hamilton, Careda, John Sutherland, do, Miss Keith, Scotland, James Watt 
and lady, Dundee, H Greenough and lady, Florence, Mrs E H Sharland, Lon- 
don, Michael Harris, Perth, C. W., Miss Susan Harris, do, Mrs Dean and serv’t 
England, Mise Alice Dean, do, Master Francis Dean, do; Ferdinand L . 
Philadelphia, Wm Joseph Kerr, do, Theodore De Montenoa, Montreal, Mr Bar- 
ber.—Total 104. 


DIED—On the 12th inst , Mr. Elias L. Philip, of the firm of Philip and Bytings, of this 
city, in the 44th year of his age. 











Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 3-4 a 109. 


CB ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 15, 1949. 

















On February 28,1843, Mr. O'Connell, as an alderman of the city of Dablin 
moved in the corporation that a petition for the repeal of the legislative union 
be presented on their part to the imperial parliament. 

The debate which followed presented an intellectual contest of no ordinary 
character says the Dablin University Magezine,and was not the less remarakble 
for the peculiarity that neither of the competitors could put forth his whole 
strength in the struggle. The great strength of Mr. O'Connell's case lay ia the 
advantages of separation from England: Mr. Butt's main strength would be found 
m consideration of the danger to Protestantism and property. T he ocassion was 
one which prolibited the use of such topics. Mr. O'Connell had to make out 
his case without the reasoning which separation would supply. Mr. Butt had 
to meet his opponent without the weapons which peril to al! national institutions 
would supply. We do not mean to say that either of the speakers was alto- 
gether abstinent with regard to topics of which they could not make a liberal 
use. Our meaning is, that they must have employed them, if adverting to them 
at all, with & most embarrassing caution, and we will do both gentlemen the 
justice to say that ability was no less conspicuous on both sides than the eir- 
cumspection which circumstances rendered necessary.” 

As a specimen of the ability and temper in which the discussion was conduct- 
ed, we give in another column one of Mr. O'Connell's arguments, and Mr- 
Butt's reply. We ask particular attention to the latter. Jt will probably as- 
tonish many in thie country, to whom “ Ireland’s wrongs” have been talked 
about until their existence was taken as a matter of course, to learn from ut, 
that all the nghts she ever obtained, were obtained from England, and that all 
her liberties acerued to her after the English Conquest. That the parliament 
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aaked for, is in its origin and character Axo10-Sxxon—a designation which — 
O'Coxnxe1t #0 absurdly bandies about as one of re thet in 

guage of Mr. Burr, the clam for repeal is now advanced by thore who are 
either by descent or incorporation, ANGLO-Saxows in Ireland. we 

Parliamentary proceedings —We publish to dey 4 speech made by _ 
Campbell, on presenting to the House of Lords a report ' aa 
material alterations in the Law of Libel. We have no doubt it wi “ee 
with much interest in this country, where we know tt it is generally thought, 
alterations of a somewhat similar character are urgently required. ‘a 

We also give a debate in the House of Lords, on the proposed union @ wh 
ancient Bishopricks of St. Asaph and Bangor, presuming that in the genera , 
tention now paid to the affairs of the Church, it will be acceptable to many : 
our readers. For the same reason we bave also copied from the Quarterly 
Review the commencement of an article on the rubrics and ritual, which we 
5 rocrretrte ee TEXAS AND MEXICO. . 

Accounts have st last reached us that peace, or rather an armistice or truce 
hes been concluded between Texas snd Mexico. This fortunate event has, 
we are happy to say, been brought about through the instrumentality and good 
offices of the Government of Great Britain. We have been expecting this piece 
of intelligence for sometime, for we felt well assured of the pacific intentions of 
Senta Apna, and that he never would, in earnest, undertake another expedition 
for the conquest of Texas ; but then he had difficulties in his way from the op- 
position of the Mexican people, end their excited and irritated feelings towards 
the “ ungrateful Texans,” which every new affair or act of hostility on the fron- 
tier tended to eggravate. Knowing this—kvowing the advantages thet peace 
would bring to Texas, and knowing how anriously England desired it—this 
journal has always recommended moderation to the Anglo Saxons in that quar. 
ter, and has strenuously urged them to keep within the boundary of the > 
del Porte, and never to appear as eggressprs. ‘1 be value of this advice is now, w 

trust, apparent. We give, elsewhere, the proclamation of President Houston 
for the suspension of hostilities, and it is but bare justice to say that his policy 
has been highly creditsble to him as a man and a public functionary. At pre- 
sent we know nothing certain of the conditions of the arrangement, and all that 
js said in relation to the abolition of slavery on the part of Texas, and that it has 
been exacted by Great Britain as the price of her mediation, is altogether sur- 
mise and unworthy of confidence. 


THE COLUMBIA STEAMER. 

After several years of most successful and rapid steeming, one of the Cun- 
ard \ine bas met with an eccident by running on the Cape Sable ledges on the 
coast of Nova Scotia. We give in another lace the details of this fo tutu 

nate affair, which was, we are glad to say, unattended with loss of life, 
notwith standing the vessel was crowded with passengers. 

No blame, from the accounts that have been received, can be attached to the 

captain, officers, or crew, who all did their duty, before and after the accident, 
in the most exemplary manner. This is testified by the Hon. Abbott Lawrence 
of Boston, who with his family, composed a part of the passengers The ves- 
sel was in charge of Capt. Stairs, a most skilful pilot, and well acquainted with 
the coast. The thick fog was undoubtedly the immediate cause of the dioaster ; 
but still Cept. Stairs must know his course better than to run on Cape Sable 
be the weather what it may. The probability is, then, that a more than usual 
current, or indraught was setting toward the bay of Funday, which took the 
vessel out of her track and brought her in contact with the ledges mentioned. 
In no other way can we account for the loss uf the vessel. It 
is easy to say that the pilot should have stood further out to 
sea, given the land a better berth, &c.; but it must be recollected 
that these vessels cannot perform their passages in twelve and thirteen days 








until the embarrassments of ade it incumbent on those who had its 
compen to place their small holding under rent. The advancement of 
Dr. Higgins, and his capability of assisting bis poor family, left the managers 
of the property the more free to act as they had done.” 

The surrender of Catherine Gilinour,—the woman charged with having com- 
mitted murder in Scotland,—to the British Consul, is still withheld, and a judi- 
cial investigation as to the sanity of her mind st this moment, continues to drag 
its slow length along. We are utterly unable to conceive on what ground the 
surrender is delayed. The President, in his message to Congress, accompany- 
ing the late treaty, says—‘‘ The surrender to justice of persous who having 
committed high crimes, seek an asylum in a neighbouring nation, would seem 
to be an act due to the cause of general justice, and properly belonging to the 
present state of civilization and interbourse,” and the 10th article of the treaty 
provides “ that the United States and her Britannic Majesty shall, upon mutual 
requisitions by them, deliver op to justice all persons who, being charged with 
the crime of murder, or piracy, or arson, or robbery, or forgery, or the utter- 
ance of forged papers, committed within the jurisdietion of either, shall seek an 
asylum, or shall be found within the territories of the other ; provided that this 
shall only be done upon such evidence as, according to the laws of the place 
where the person so charged shall be found, would justify his apprehension and 
com mitment for trial, if the crime or offence had there been committed.” 

It is not contended that the evidence adduced by the Consul is defective or 
insufficient to meet the requirements of the treaty, why then hestate? Admit 
that the woman is an idiot or insane, would that forbid her apprehension and 
commitment here for trial, if the crime had been committed here ? 

The worthy and excellent consul doubtless knows his duty, and perhaps 
acts most judiciously in allowing the fullest investigation to meet the scruples 
of public opinion; but it may soon become a question how much longer he 
should permit his counsel to participate in an enquiry that clearly eludes an ex- 
press provision of the treaty. 

There is a very sensible and spirited article on this sutjee ix t ¢ etre 
cial Advertiser of ‘Tuesday ; we trust it will be followed by others from the 
same source, and from the other well informed journals of the eity. 


z 


IRISH REPEAL. 

The dissolution of the Charleston and Baltimore repeal societies, and the 
distribution of the funds for charitable purposes, show that the repeal cause 
has received its death-blow in the south at any rate. And even in the north, 
80 extensive is the interest of tLe slave-holding States—so generally do they 
make their purchases and draw their supplies from this section of the Union, 
that an unwillingness exists, except among the immediate abolitionists, to make 
any change in this great and fundamental feature of the Constitution. Added 
to this, it is supposed that in the majority of the southern and western States, 
the condition of the slave, physically speaking, is better, more comfortable, 
more happy, and attended with less care, than that of many of the white la- 
bourers in the northern part of the Union. We repeat, then, that the repeal 
cause has received its death-blow in the United States, and the blow has been 
dealt by the great agitator himself. The bane and the the antidote came from 
the same source. 

How very true is the remark we have before made, that every country has 
its own grievance—that nations as well as individuals, live in glass houses, 
and should not throw stones,—and that it is incumbent on thei to * put their 
own houses in order” before they proceed to regulate the domestic affuirs of 
their neighbours. Thus England has her Ireland to pacify and preserve ; 
Russia her Poland ; France, Algiers, and the United States, their slave insti- 
tutions. Either interfering with the other on those delicate subjects lays itself 
liable to retaliation, as all are more or less valuable. But England, perhaps, 
is less so than any, since her means of aggression are more copious and for. 





if they are to make large angles to avoid this and that danger. They must 
run by the shoriest routes, and with all expedition or their great charm—theia 
speed—will be lost. This they bave hitherto done with a skill, seamanship 
and good fortune that ie almost miraculous. Indeed we consider the career of 
the Cunard steamers—taking into consideration the foggy, rocky and danger- 
ous coast they navigate, and bearing in mind that they ply winter and summer, 
and encounter the additional hazard of making four ports every vovage instead 
of two—to be the most brilliant in the annals of Atlantic navigation. We feel 
assured that when the pilot makes his statement and duly accounts for the acc:- 
dent, that the public confidence will not be impaired in this magnificent line of 
vessels. 
Since writing the above, the following information has been received :— 


Intelligence up to Friday last, from Halifax, has reached Boston via St. 
Jobn. e pecket brig Acadia, Captain Jones, with one of the officers of the 
Columbia, arrived at Halifax on Wednesday night, with the news of the loss 
of the steamer. The Margaret steamer was immediately sent off to Seal 
Island, to render assistance to the wrecked vessel, and to take off the p 


midable, and her insular position and naval power afford her greater security. 
France, indeed, has already made a demonstration upon Ireland, but with 
a marvellous lack of success, while a single speech of Mr. O'Connell, uttered 
in Dublin, prostrates the whole fabric of repeal which had been raised in this 
country. 

If France were to step forward as the champion of the repealers—a phan- 
tom notion that has of late somewhat disturbed the repose of old ladies of both 
sexes—England would epeedily present herself as the protector of Abd-el- 
Kader. If France could be guilty of the further folly of sending troops to 
assist Mr. O’Connell’s party—but which she never will do while Louis Philiope, 
Soult, or Guizot have any influence left—then would a fleet of steamers sud- 
denly appear in the Mediterranean, cutting off all communication and resources 
between the French coast and the ancient dominions of the Dey. That England 
could do this effectually no man who reflects can doubt, for her steam power, 


that tremendous element in modern warfare, is superior to that of all Eunpe, 
hined 





and mail, provided the Columbia could not be got off 

The Boston Mercantile Journal says that the Columbia “had broken her back, 
was swinging by the bows, and would undoubtedly prove a total luss. Her 
furniture and a portiou of her machinery had been taken out of her. The pas- 
sengers had held a meeting, Abbott Lawrence in the chair, and unanimously 

uitted Captain Shannon of all blame in the matter of her going ashore. 
rom the Transcript we learn that the Margaret returned to Halifax at 3 
o'clock on Friday afternoon, with the mails and passengers. 

All the passengers’ baggage and parts of the engine were saved. The ship 
was driven upon the rocks five feet above high water mark. When the Mar- 
garet left she was sinking by her bows, certain to go to pieces. 

The passengers and mails of the Columbia were to be conveyed to England 
im the steamer Margaret, to sail on Sunday or Monday last. 

The St. John Morning News of Wednesday contains a few additional par- 
ticolars, from which we extract the foliowing :— 

At the meeting of the passengers, at which Mr. Lawrence presided, after ex- 
onerating Capt. Shannon from all blame, it was resolved that thanks were due 
to the officers, stewards and crew, for their intrepidity in the hour of danger, 
and their successful efforts in landing the passengers, with all their baggage, 
without accident or loss; and that a subscription be opened for the crew and 


That a sum be raised for compensating the residents of Seal Island for their 
kind attentions and hospitality to the passengers ; and that a letter be addressed 
to the commissioners of light houses in Nova Scotia, in praise and commemo 
ration of the exertions of Mr. Hitchings, keeper of the light house on Seal Is- 
land, and Mr. Crowell, on behalf of the lives and property of the passengers. 

Resolutions also passed for returning thanks to the committee who had charge 
of the provisions on Seal Istand—determing that the proceedings of the meet. 
ing should,be published in the Halifax, Boston and English papers ; and that the 
thanks of this meeting are due to the Hon. Abbott Lawrence, for his able con- 
duct io the chair, as also for the good feeling which he endeavoured to promote 
among the ngers under the distressing circumstances in which they were 
placed. The last resolution was carried by acclamatian. 


A contemporary denies the correctness of the statement we made last week 
that Bishop Higgins was a protegé of the Granard family. We derived our 
authority for the assertion from a London paper, and the Westmeath Guardian 
and Longford News Letter, published at Mullingar, the very spot where the 
speech was made by the reverend gentleman, to which we had referred. The 
following is the paragraph from the Mullingar paper. It will be seen that it 
more than bears us out in our statement :— 

“ DR. HIGOINs, 

“To the aristocracy I owe nothing but my most unbounded contempt.” — 
Dr. Higgins’s Speech at Mullingar. 

“ What must Liberal Protestants think of the above beautiful sentence, when 
‘we announce the fact (of which we have recently been apprised), that Dr. Hig- 
gine—the veritable R. C. Bishop of Ardegh, who made use of the language 
above quoted—was supported and educated by the Grananp family, and sent 
at their expense for some years to St. Omers, to finish his studies. Miggins'c 
Samily were pensioners on the property for many years, and were so continued 


c In saying superior, we do not confine ourselves to the mere iten of 
war steamers actually in commission, but to the ability she possesses of caling 
to her assistance the multitude of mercantile steamers which hover around her 
coasts like sea-birds, braving the perils of the deep and the dangers of the hnd, 
with a constancy and devotion that excites the wonder and envy of the word. 
“ Ye mariners of England ! 
hat guard our native seas ; 

oe * * * = 

Your march is o’er the mountain waves, 

Your home is on the deep.” 

That England can avail herself of this great arm of strength is evident, foun a 
case of emergency any number of steamers could be chartered, fitted up as mm of 
war, and sent to sea in a few weeks. This, indeed, would be but a part oithe 
“ Hired armed service,” so much in vogue during the last war, A large por- 
tion of the cutters and small craft employed in the channel to capture the Frech 
privateers and suppress smuggling, were hired ; that is to say they were private 
vessels fitted up, manned and armed and lent to the government at so much per- 
month ; the government reserving the right of appointing the principal offi ers 
and directing the movements and services of the vessels. The Falmuth 
Packets, which were always in such a state of efficiency, and which fougl so 
many gallant and desperate actions, were at one period all upon this fooing. 
This we have good reason to know from having been the surgeon of ole of 
them. A fleet of fifty steamers could thus in one month be made read for 
any service! All would be well armed and manned, good sea boats, and oro- 
pelled with safe and efficient machinery. The insular position of Great Brain 
and the rough and tempestuous nature of her seas and coasts, require the all 
her steamers be built as sea-going vessels; and when we consider the um. 
ber and size of these vessels, daily navigating her seas and waters, are we 
inaccurate in saying that she possesses an available steam force superior tohat 
of all Europe combined ' 

Washington Allston —This celebrated painter died at Cambridge, \ear 
Boston, on Sunday evening last, in the 64th year of his age. He has acqtred 
en enduring fame in this country and in England, and his estimable chareter 
will cause his memory to be long dearly cherished by a large circle of friens in 
both countries. 


NIBLO’S THEATRE. 

The French operas have been interuppted at this establishment by the suden 
indisposition of M'lle. Calvé, but the vaudevilles have continued, and the hve] 
Family have kept up the attraction of the place. 

The gardens are in beautiful order and the company is always numerouand 
highly respectable. 











: 
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Che Drama, 
Bouery Theatre. —The performances this week have been chiefly for the te- 
nefit of the different members of the company. Notwithstanding the wam 
weather, the house has been filled filled on each succeeding night, and the em- 
tertainments of quite an attractive nature. On Wed 
of -‘ Jane Shore” was performed for the benefit of 
Sefton taking the principal character. This lady the several 
been absent from the New York boards, has Ss ll oy cp weds 
and since ber return has been the main attraction at this theatre. In the past 
of Jane Shore, which makes great demands on the sympathy of the andieace, 
her acting was natural and effective. Her p'ion of characters genesaly 
is correct, and the chasteness of the style in which they are enacted have gven 
much satisfaction. We have not seen her in any other pieces than these of « 
tragic nature, in which, and in melo-drama, we are inclined to think her ferte 
lies. Her voice, reading, and enunciation, are good, and we cannot but con 
sider her an acquisition to the establishment. 





nesday evening the tragedy 
Mr. J. M. Scott, Mra W. 








The British and American Musical Society Concerts.—This Society, tae 
object of which is stated to be ‘ the preservation of the English and American 
schools of music,” gave their first concert on Thursday evening last, at che 
Shakspeare hotel. The performers, vocal and instrumental, were composed f 
professional persons of both countries, and the songs, ballads, and duetts, af 
forded the audience much enjoyment. We can wish the Society success tham 
the succeeding concets may be as fully attended as was tho first, but would a¢ 
the same time remark, that the members would keep more within the immed 
ate sphere of their object, by confining themselves to glees, ballads, kc, an 
leaving the execution of Italian music to the quarter where it more property 
belongs. 

Audubone Bird = America —No. 82 of this national end instructing week 
is jast publie&ked. The contents of this number are the “ Golden-eyed Duck™ 
male and female ; the Western Duck, male; the Buffet-headed Duck, male aad 
female ; Harlequin Duck, male, female and young ; Long-tailed Duck, usaie, 
female and young. ‘The letter press of this No. will be found more than ess- 
ally interesting, describing the haunts and habits of the different families of 
ducks treated of, in a manner which is peculiar to the distinguished author amd 
naturalist. 

The New Mirror we understand is rapidly increasing in circulation. The 
plates are of very superior execution, one of which accompanies each numbers 
but as Mr. N. P. Willis now gives his undivided assistance to Mr. Morris, the 


literary portion of the work weekly acquires greater value, and commande aA, 
ditional in'erest. 





EPRINT OF CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL, at the “ Albion” office, x 
Barclay-street, New York. 

Terms $1.50 per annum. Discount to agents 334 per cent., or $2 per hundred. Fise 
dollars remitted in advance will secure five copies for the year. Remittances umat 
be = money at par in New York, or not more than five per cent. discount. Terme 
cash, 

By act of Congress all postmasters can enclose money in a letter to the pub \istiuear 


gratis. The back numbers of the present volume will be forwarded to new suberse- 
bers who may wish them. 


FOR LIVERPOOL AND HALIFAX. 
HE ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIP “ HIBERNIA,” C. H. E. JUDKINS, Esq. Com 
mander, will leave Boston for the above ports on Sunday, July 16. 
Passage to Liverpool, - - - - - 120 Dollars. 
os Halifax, - - - 20 Dollars. 





Apply to 
D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agemt, 
No. 3, Wall-street 
yet: sete WANTED respecting James, William, and Ventry Hozier, gram 

sons of the late Right Honourable Lord Ventry. They came to the United States 
trom Ireland about the year 1823. By application to their brother-in-law, Dr. Powell, 
No. 7, Greenwich-street, New York, they will hear of something much to their ad- 
vantage. Any person acquainted with their residence, if living, or aware of their 
death, will confer a great favour by communicating it as above. 








rPUITION.—A graduate of the University of {Cambridge in England, who has received 
testimonials from his College, is desirous of giving daily instruction to afew young ge 
men in this city. 
For particulars apply at this office, July 6—me 
“INGSTON MINERAL SPRING.—The undersigned has the satisfaction of annowwes 
to the public that he has leased for the ensuing season, the privilege of using the were 
the Spring recently discovered on the premises of Mr, Morton, on the road leading to Portermouti 
Harbour. The efficacy of this water in various complaints is sufficiently well established, amd 
the benefiis it bestows upon all who partake of it, are manifest from the hundreds that 
morning visit it. The analysis which has been made of the water by Professor Willia naam, a 











Queen's College, proves that in point of strength and character it is equal, if not superior to the 
celebrated waters of Cheltenham and Leamington. 

It is the intention of the subscriber with as little delay as possible, to have a commodives Sa 
loon where those who wieh to partake of the water, may do so with comfort and ease, and whee 
other refreshments may at all times be had. Baths, both hot and cold, will be furnished ia a 
building now nearly completed, and for the accommodation of invalids or of those whose time er 


inclination dees pot allow them to walk to the Spring, Cabs will run to and from the 8 rag andl 
the town. The water will also be bottled, sealed, packed and forwarded to any part of the 
country and agencies established at which this most valuable auxiliary to health may at al 
times be obtained. 

Families or others who wish to avail themselves of all the benefits of this water, may take aut 
season tickets, the terms of which will be ascertained on application to the subseriber. 


JAMES BONE 
Kingston, April 26, 1843 





FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

HE PAVILLION HOTEL, which sometime since was destroyed by fire, having 

been rebuilt and suitably furnished is now ready for the reception of traveilers 
who may visit the Falis. The rides around the country. the whirlpool, the bormimg 
Spring, the battle ground on Lundy’s Lane, &c., render a trip to this delightful spoteme 
of the most agreeable and interesting recreations imaginable. The agitations of dae 
atmosphere from the effects of the great Cataract keeps the air cool in the warmest 
days—and no small inducement is held out by the absence of agues and musqedaes. 
The present proprietor will spare no pains to render the Pavillion a truly desirable 
residence, the superiority of which situation 1s universally admitted. In consideration 
of the times seven dollars per week only will be charged,—the rail-cars from Queems- 
- and Chipeway stop at the house in passing — private parlours can be had it deste 

uly Ist.—2t. 





OTTAGE TO LET AT NIAGARA FALLS.—The beautiful residence called Callan 
Hill Cottage, being vacant in consequence of the removal of the troops. will he 
let at a truly low rent to a respectable tenant. There is a good garden, coach 
gardeners house, and an excelient well of water on the premises. The cheapmess 
living, with its proximity to the Falls and the Post office, at Drummondville, vender @ 
a truly desirable residence, where all the comforts of life may be had for an income ef 
£200 a year. Good society without extravagant habits wi'l be found, eased 
with the most healthy spot on the continent. It is extraordinary to find two villages 
so near, in which there is neither lawyer or doctor. Servants wages moderate. 
to Dr. Bartlett, editor of the Albion, or to W. Brackenridge, Drummondville Post: 
fice, Canada West,—if by letter, post paid. 

a jel? Drummoséraie. 


OUNTRY SEAT AND FARM FOR SALE, called the Hermitage, in the town of Wika 

county of Jefferson State of New York, containing about 550 acres, of which 100 acme 
are under good improvement and the rest be vutifully timbered, containing a large Sugar Bash, 
There is a good and handsome stone Mansion-house with ahandsome Green house, with a 
requisite and convenient out-buildings, the whole surrounded with good vegetable gardeos amd 
pleasure grounds. The house is beavtifully situated a few rods from the Biack river, which is 
there crossed by bridge on a road leading to the Post-road and Post Office, [at the village off the 
Great Bend) 12 miles from Watertown, the County Town; 5 from the flourishing vi re 
Carthage, the present termination of the Black River Canal. The property is bounded far eo 
great distance on the Black River, and opposite the Mansion extends across the river, so a t 
command most extensive and valuable Water Falls, offering thus in its varied and welf ba 
lanced advantages an agreeable retirement for the gentleman of property, a valuable fagus i 
the agriculturist or a spot well adapted to the building of a village and industry of the mai 
ler and the manufacturer. It will be sold very cheap, Apply at Carthage to P. S. Steam, 


Esq., or in New York to 
THOMAS L. OGDEN, Esq., corner of Wall and New streste 








June 10—4t. 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
War Street. 
Confines te Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
an 


Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 





STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
HE STEAM SHIP “ GREAT WESTERN,” Lieut. James Hosken, R. N, Ga 
mander, is appointed to sail in 1843, as under: 
F New York for a From Liverpool for New York. 
+ gga uly 13 Saturday June 


eer eer er rs 


TRAD OF ..ccccccccoccccess $f. 2.) eee Aug. & 
Theredag ...2ccces-se weoce GER. TD GG ncccnscnnntesoenenesse Sew 2 
Fare from New York........-... One hundred dollars, and $5 Steward’s Pee. 


Fare to New York.......-..-....Thirty Guineas, and one Guinea Steward’s fee 
Applications for passage from a distance, accompanied by a remittance of half ga 
e money, will secure the best acc dation d 


‘or freight or passage apply to 
26th May, 1843.—a )3 ni 





Le) a 


RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front sizeat 
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